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It will soon be commencement time in our 
schools and colleges. Because the youth of 
the Church are enrolled in the schools and 
colleges of the land, they are particularly con- 
cerned with what lies ahead. A portion of 
this host are Luther League members. So it 
is appropriate that their magazine deal a little 
with the whole matter of commencement. 

The cap and gown and ribbon-tied diploma 
have become the well-known symbols of that 
event, whether one is a high school graduate 
or a college graduate or a graduate of some 
specialized school. But all these signs are 
but reflections of the ceremonial observance 
of the event. What does commencement 
mean? 

As a child I can remember how puzzled I 
was by this word. I was literal-minded, and 
I thought that to call the end of school com- 
mencement was just another of the strange 
things in our world. Since commencement 
came at the close of school, I felt that some 
other word which suggested finish or comple- 
tion should be used. 


Commencement Ahead! 


Much more appropriately than I knew then, 
the term applies not so much to that which 
is being concluded, but to that which is to 
be begun—ever so shortly thereafter. For the 
high-schooler, it may mean more formal 
schooling at some college or specialized insti- 
tution of learning—a beginning again. For 
many a high-schooler and generally for most 
college students, graduation means going to 
work to earn one’s living. Despite John 
Dewey's oft-quoted phrase, “Education is not 
preparation for life, but education is life,” it 
is usually when the formal processes of edu- 
cation are over that life begins in earnest for 
most people. 

We offer our heartiest congratulations and 
good wishes to those Luther Leaguers gradu- 
ating from high schools and colleges all over 
the land in the weeks just ahead. Now that 
life will begin in earnest: to them and they 
will take on more and more responsibilities, 
may they be guided and guarded by God's 
own Holy Spirit as they make their way 
through the workaday world. 
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HE misty glow of autumn sunlight 

had settled over the valley, when 

Carol closed the door of the one- 
room log schoolhouse that stood on the 
Qualla Reservation of the Cherokee 
Indians. 

Here, on week days, Carol taught the 
Cherokee children and, also, many of the 
young braves to useful and 
peace-loving Citizens. On Sundays, the 
schoolhouse was used for church services. 
Occasionally, a foot-sore missionary on 
his way south would stop to rest and 
would conduct services. But always on 
Sunday afternoons the mountain folk for 
miles around would gather with Carol 
for Sunday school and Epworth League. 

Carol stood a moment to gaze on the 
soft, drifting mist, and the gleam of 
gold cast by the sun on the surrounding 
peaks that seemed to rise almost into 
the sky. 

She had not heard hoofbeats, 
the man riding up the trail, and she was 
startled 
stained 
door. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, and 
hesitated as if he were surprised to see 
so young a girl apparently in charge of 
an Indian school. He continued, “Can 
you direct me to the minister who is in 
charge of this mission?” 


become 


nor seen 


travel 
at her 


when a young man, 


and weary, dismounted 


“This,” she said, indicating the school, 
“is the mission house. There is no min- 
ister.” 


I suppose there is a circuit rider in 
charge.” 


“No, we depend mostly on the mis- 
sionaries. We cannot yet afford a min- 
ister.” 

“I see. This, then, is not an active 
mission.” 

“Oh, yes, it is,’ declared Carol. “We 


are very active here. We have Sunday 
school and Epworth League every Sun- 
day.” 

“Then this must be the mission I am 
looking for. I should like to attend your 
meetings while I am in the district.” 

“We should like to have you,” replied 


Carol. “But, you must remember that 


Two 


by Pierce & Smith 


ww 


“You see, White Flower,” 


the Cherokees do not feel too kindly 
toward the white man.” 

“Thank you,” said the man and rode 
away, his horse taking slow, measured 
steps. 


S Carol watched him disappear 
around a bend in the trail a feeling 


of longing took possession of her. She 
wanted to be a part of the world from 


A story of the Great 
Smoky Mountains and 
their inhabitants about 
the close of the nine- 
teenth century. 


By 
Charlotte Haines 
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said Chief Big Core, pointing 
to where the roads crossed. 


“There is never a shadow.” 


whence this young man had come. She 
wan‘ed to do some of the things that the 
girls who had been her classmates in 
college were doing. She wanted to wear 
clothes like they wore. With distaste she 
looked down at her heavy mountain 
shoes, at her skirt of heavy solid mater- 
ial. She stood in silence a moment, then 
as if determined to forget the rider and 
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the world beyond the mountains, she 
walked resolutely toward Pigeon Lake 
where the misty mountain peaks were 
reflected in the clear blue water. A 
short distance up the trail she heard 
footsteps; she stopped and listened. In 
a moment Chief Big Core came up be- 
side her. Although he was four years 
older than Carol and chief of his tribe, 
he was her most ambitious student and 
her devoted friend. 

He stood silent for a moment, his face 
grave, his eyes sad, then said, “White 
Flower is unhappy today.” 

Because Carol was so fair and her 
hair so golden, the Indians had named 
her White Flower. 

“Oh—no,” she said. “I am very happy, 
but sometimes the mountains frighten 
me—they are so overwhelming.” 

“Big Paleface make White Flower 
sad.” 

“N—o,” she answered in amazement, 
for she did not know he had seen the 
stranger. At this hour Chief Big Core 
was usually at work in his craft work- 
shop. 

“You like Cherokees?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she said, “but sometime I am 
going away and be a part of the big 
world beyond the mountains.” Her blue 
eves held a dreamy, faraway look. 

“Then,” he said firmly and with great 
finality, “I, too, will go away and be a 
part of that big world.” 

“But, you can’t!” she cried. “You be- 
long to the mountains. You are the Chief! 
Your people need you; they depend on 
you.” Her voice rose, “You can't go 
away and leave them.” 

“Tomorrow,” he interrupted calmly, 
“We will go to the great Soco Falls, and 
there I will tell you the Legend of the 
Cross Roads. At the Cross Roads we 
will decide.” 

Carol knew that this legend was held 
sacred by the Cherokee tribe. She felt 
honored by Chief Big Core’s confidence. 
She walked slowly toward her mountain 
home. The October sun was nearing the 
mountaintops. Very soon it would drop 
down behind them, and leave the trail 
to twilight and darkness and the stars. 

The vivid azalias and rhododendrons 
had given way to the yellow of the 
autumn tulip and the red of the sumac. 
Against a background of dense spruce, 
masses of purple oak and splashes of 
crimson maple, the silvery sheen of the 
lake enveloped in the trailing mist, made 
a picture of fairyland, dear to Carol’s 
beauty-loving _ heart. 

HEN Carol was seven, her father, 
Dr. Lee, undertook for the govern- 
ment the work of stamping out an 
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infection among the Indians, which was 
threatening the safety of the white pio- 
neers who had settled on the southwest 
slope of the mountains. Carol’s mother 
was an artist. Their house was like those 
of the mountain people—a log-cabin, ex- 
cept that the inside walls were hung 
with rare paintings and cases of fine 
books. The furnishings, too, were ordi- 
nary except for Carol’s baby-grand piano. 

Dr. Lee found the mountain people 
to be proud, independent, and sensitive; 
God-fearing Christians and loyal Amer- 
icans. Most of them had never been out- 
side their mountain domain. His kind 
advice and everready sympathy soon won 
him a place in their hearts and homes. 

The Cherokees looked reverently upon 
this great healer, who had come to 
them; but they seldom called him in 
case of sickness, greatly preferring their 
own medicine man. But, when Chief 
Standing Wolf’s only son, Big Core, who 
would sometime be Chief of all the 
Cherokees—became dangerously ill, Dr. 
Lee went at once to his wigwam. He 
soon had the young lad on his feet—and 
had won the everlasting gratitude of 
Chief Standing Wolf. 

Dr. Lee had learned the language of 
the Great Sequoyah and talked freely 
with the Chief and many of the young 
men of the tribe. Carol was their White 
Flower and the idol of the Indian chil- 
dren. 

She learned to play their favorite game 
of shuttlecock—a game similar to our 
badminton. Big Core taught her much 
of their native folk lore. She spent many 
happy hours paddling his birch bark 
canoe. Like a dryad she would climb the 
steep mountain trails. 

One day, she wandered too far into 
the mountain and was in danger of 
attack by a huge black bear. A shot 
from Big Core’s rifle killed the bear and 
saved her life. From that day she de- 
voted her life to teaching and helping 
the Cherokee children. 

She became so proficient as a teacher 
that her father suggested that she enter 
the Teacher’s College at Knoxville. 

“But Father,” she said, “I am only 
seventeen.” 

“Yes, and I think you are ready for 
college.” : 

“But,” argued Carol, “my work is here. 
The mountain people and the Cherokees 
really need me.” 

“Then,” said her father, “why not pre- 
pare yourself to teach them, so they may 
be able to take their proper place in our 
great country.” 

“You mean I should be a professional 
teacher?” 


“Yes, that’s what I mean.” 

“IT should love that,” she cried joy- 
ously. 

“I think, with the wonderful train- 
ing your mother has given you, two 
years at the university should be suf- 
ficient.” 


WO years later, when Carol] returned 
sO the reservation, many changes had 

taken place. Chief Standing Wolf had 
died and Big Core was Chief of the en- 
tire Cherokee tribe. Through Dr. Lee’s’ 
influence, the government had approved 
and built the little log schoolhouse where 
Carol would start to teach. Here she had 
organized and conducted her first organ- 
ized mission. It was here the young 
man on horseback had stopped to, ask 
directions, and it was here she and Chief 
Big Core had agreed to abide by the 
decision of the Legend of the Cross 
Roads. 

The next day as Carol climbed cau- 
tiously over the narrow trail to the falls, 
she didn’t realize the influence this de- 
cision would have on her whole life. 

Chief Big Core led the way through 
the rugged mountain. Over streams and 
ravines their only support was a cluster 
of wild grape vines. When they finally 
reached the falls and stopped, Chief Big 
Core said, pointing down to the path at 
their feet, “Here, where the path crosses 
the ravine—we will decide.” 

To the left of them, the tall chimney 
peaks stood like sentinels guarding their 
destiny. On the right was a deep water- 
fall-down—down—down—into the valley, 
where the water flowed, clear as crystal, 
over moss-covered boulders. The moun- 
tainsides were ablaze with bright au- 
tumn flowers. Birds of gay plumage, flit- 
ting from tree to tree, were like flashes. 
of light. Their liquid notes filled the air 
with music. 

“You see, White Flower,” said Chief 
Big Core, pointing to where the roads 
crossed. “There is never a shadow on 
this spot.” 

“What does it mean?” Carol asked in 
a hushed voice. 

“To the Indians it means the Cross 
Roads of Life. It means that here you 
make your choice without the help of the 
Great Spirit Docotah—Indian God.” 

“T will lift up mine eyes to the moun- 
tain tops,” she said without hesitation. 

“Now,” said Chief Big Core, “I will 
tell you the legend.” 

“Once many moons ago, there were 
two chiefs in our tribe, Chief Glowgum 
and Chief Greencorn. The Cherokees 
were to be driven from their beloved 
stamping ground in the great mountains 
to a faraway western prairie. Chief Glow- 
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gum wanted to go. He thought then he 
would be Chief of all the Cherokees. 
Chief Greencorn refused to go. ‘I will 
take my tribe into the mountains and 
hide them in caves,’ he said to all their 
pleadings. 

“While they were trying to decide, 
the Great Spirit Docotah came to them 
and said, ‘Let us go up to the Great 
Soco Falls. There at the Cross Road, 
you shall decide.’ 

“We will agree, they answered. 

“‘The Chief who gets to the Falls 
first shall have first choice, the Great 
Spirit told them. 

“T will get there first, said, Chief 
Glowgum, stamping his feet as if anxious 
to be off. 

“Be careful the road you choose,’ 
. said the Great Spirit. 

“Chief Glowgum and Chief Greencorn, 
fleet of foot as deers, started at a given 
signal. Chief Glowgum knew of the 
beautiful valley below the falls, so he 
chose the easy way through the ravine 
and was the first to reach the Cross 
Roads. 

“Then the Great Spirit said, ‘Chief 
Glowgum, you have chosen the easy 
road; you shall lead your tribe to the 
western prairie, but ’'m warning you that 
there will be many hardships, and many 
of your tribe will go to their happy hunt- 
ing grounds.’ 

“Then Chief Greencorn said solemnly, 
‘Chief Glowgum has won the easy road. 


I shall take the steep, rugged mountain _ 


road. I am content.’ 

“The Great Spirit then said, “You, 
Chief Greencorn, have chosen well. Your 
road will be rough and steep. It will be 
long and dangerous. You will sleep in 
caves and be hungry, but after many 
moons you will rest your tribe and have 
your abode on the fertile soil at the foot 
of the Great Smoky Mountains.’ ” 

Chief Big Core had finished and stood 
stoically silent. Carol looked at him for 
a moment in awe, then raised her eyes 
to the towering peaks that zigzagged 
against the sky. “I have chosen. I am 
content,’ with God’s help I cannot fail,” 
she promised. 

A great silence fell upon them. Even 
the mountain sounds were stilled. Carol 
stepped close to Chief Big Core—and 
hand-in-hand they picked their way 
down the rocky trail. 

When they returned to the reservation 
the Cherokees were preparing to cele- 
brate their Harvest Festival. This cele- 
bration was always held the last of Oc- 
tober. They worked all day making a 
huge clearing. In the evening they would 
have a big bonfire in the middle of the 
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clearing. To this fire the Cherokee’s 
squaw brought of the finest of their har- 
vest as a sacrifice to the Great Spirit. 
The young maidens in gay attire danced 
around the fire, their chants rising in 
unison. They knew the Great Spirit 
would bless them more abundantly the 
next season. 

Pridefully Chief Big Core watched the 
sacred ceremony. Carol lingered in the 
background to watch the beautiful 
demonstration of their simple faith. Sud- 
denly Carol’s hands balled into fists and 
she stiffened all over. A cry went through 
the spectators as Ma-mah-mah, Chief 
Big Core’s little sister leaped into the 
clearing, her skirt in flames. Frantically 
she fought to stifle them. Cold horror 
held Carol motionless, her mind in chaos. 
“Surely, Chief Big Core was not offer- 
ing his beloved sister as a sacrifice.” In 
another moment Ma-mah-mah would be 
enveloped in flame. Then Paul, the young 
missionary who had stopped at the 
schoolhouse the day before, flashed to 
her side, threw his coat around her head 
to protect her face, and soon had the 
flames subdued. 

Carol looked at Chief Big Core. He 
was standing straight as an arrow, his 
head was thrown back and in his eyes a 
look of fierce hatred. Under her breath, 
she moaned—“Oh how shall I ever teach 
him to love his white brother.” 

Chief Big Core followed closely as 
Paul carried Ma-mah-mah to Dr. Lee’s 
cabin and placed her on a couch. It was 
found that she was not seriously burned 
—“Due,” Dr. Lee said, “to this young 
man’s alertness.” 

Dr. Lee stepped over and examined 
Paul’s arms and hands. “I fear,” he said, 
“that you have suffered greater injury 
than Ma-mah-mah. You have saved the 
young girl’s life.” 

“Saving lives,” returned Paul, “is your 
profession. Saving souls is mine.” 

Before leaving, Paul walked over and 
stood a moment looking down at Ma- 
mah-mah. She opened her eyes, stretched 
out her hand toward him, and whispered 
“Friend.” Then Paul reached out his 
bandaged hand to Chief Big Core, who 
touched it lightly and said fervently, 
“Brother.” When Carol heard that, her 
heart sent up a prayer of thanks. News 
of Paul’s instinctive courage and_ his 
rescue of Ma-mah-mah spread quickly 
through the white colony and the Indian 
village as well. 

Carol asked Paul to come to the mis- 
sion the next day and preach for them. 
The mission house was filled that Sun- 
day afternoon and many stood outside, 
and with bowed heads they listened to 


Paul as they had never listened to any- 
one before. 

That evening Carol, Paul, and Chief 
Big Core stood around the piano in Dr. 
Lee’s living room and sang the old 
hymns, and the folk songs they loved so 
well, while Carol’s mother played for 
them. 

Dr. Lee sat silent before the fire that 
burned brightly on the hearth. He 
seemed to think Paul had something he 
wanted to say. 

When they had finished the last song 
and Chief Big Core had told them good 
night and gone down the trail, Dr. Lee 
asked Paul to tell them about his work 
in Chicago. 

Carol listened with intense interest 
while Paul told them about his beautiful 
large church—the inspiring music and 
the many activities of the young folks. 
For a moment the little log schoolhouse 
seemed gone—and in its place a palatial 
church with a spire reaching almost to 
the mountaintops. She saw a_stained- 
glass window with a picture of the Res- 
urrection. The children had become a 
vested choir. Then she heard Paul say, 
“IT am trying to persuade Carol to come 
to the city and take up the work with 
me in one of our large churches.” 

“That is a problem for Carcl to de- 
cide for herself,” said her father. 

“T will never leave my people,” Carol 
declared. 

“But, Carol,” argued Paul, “why waste 
your time and talent here, when there 
are so many advantages for you in the 
city?” 

“My work is here—and my heart is in 
the mountains.” 

“But in the city you would have the 
art galleries, the churches, and the con- 
certs, and your voice would be your for- 
tune,” Paul insisted. 

“Here, I have the unclouded sky,” she 
said proudly, “and the woodland or- 
chestra of God’s own choosing.” 

“If you would only take advantage 
of your opportunities, you are bound 
to become a great leader, and think of 
the good you could do.” 

“Paul,” said Carol, with a little con- 
fident smile on her lips, “I don’t want 
to appear stubborn and ungrateful to 
you for offering such opportunities for 
my consideration, but I am sincere when 
I say I believe my place is here. All my 
life I've been in training for this work. 
Who could take my place with my 
friends here who have learned to trust 
me. If I should leave them, that trust 
would be shattered for them and for 


(Continued on Page 830) 
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Wible Cross Word PPazcle 


By Lucile Pettigrew Johnson 


Once more we dip into the New Testa- 
ment for a study of the man Zacchaeus. 
The record concerning him is found in 
the Gospel according to St. Luke, so all 
the biblical references are to be expected 
from that book. 

Proceed in the usual way to solve the 
puzzle. Try hard to follow all of the 
word clues accurately. When you have 
done your best, turn to the back of the 
magazine and check your answers with 
the solution given there. 


ACROSS 


1 “there was a.. 
19:2 


4 “which was the chief among the 
» 


. named Zacchaeus”’ 


12 Aid 
14 “the half of my goods I give to the 
OS 


15 “for he was to pass that...” 19:4 

16 Toys that are flown in the air 

17 “he added and. . . a parable” 19:11 

18 Masculine name (or Diminutive of 
Edgar ) 

19 Bachelor of Oratory (abbr.) 


20 “And Jesus . . . and passed through 
Jericho” 19:1 


26 Form of the verb “to be” 


28 “forasmuch as he ... is a son of 
s 
Abraham” 19:9 


29 Lariat 

80 “he... up, and saw him” 19:5 

82 Call for help 

33 Ancestor of Jesus Luke 3:28 

84 Indefinite article 

85 Established Church (abbr. ) 

86 “I... him fourfold” 19:8 

88 “and come...” 19:5 

40 Ate according to prescribed rules 

41 Watt-hour (abbr. ) 

43 “and could not for the...” 19:3 
47 “because he was little of . . .” 19:3 
52 Period 

54 “This day is salvation come to this 


55 “and received him .. .” 19:6 


56 “That he was . . . to be guest with 
a man that is a sinner” 19:7 
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DOWN 


“said unto him, Zacchaeus, . . . haste” 
19:5 

and 48 down “today I must .. . at 

. house” 19:5 

Mesh 

and 11 down “he ran before, and 
climbed ... into a... tree” 19:4 

Genus of cattle 

Cut off 

Masculine name 

Reverence 

Western Continent (abbr. ) 

See 5 down 

Topographical Engineer (abbr. ) 

Lower 

“Sf I have ... any thing from any 
man by false accusation” 19:8 

Electricity (abbr. ) 

Royal city of Dublin (abbr. ) 


ee 
Li 


ST 
Wh 
/ 


Ex officio (abbr.) 

“And he made. . 
19:6 

Happy 

“to seek and to save that which was 

.” 19:10 
City of Benjamin I Chronicles 8:12 
“And he sought to. . . Jesus” 19:3 


> 


., and came down’ 


} Northeastern State (abbr. ) 


Ordnance Department (abbr. ) 
Tiny 

Small bird 

Sand ' eee waserich. 19-2 
River (Sp.) 


Social Democratic Federation (abbr. ) 


> Cent 


See 2 down 


Army Order (abbr. ) 


Q Pull with great effort 


United Service Organizations (abbr. ) 
Thallium (abbr. ) 
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“And Zacchaeus stood, and said unto the Lord: Behold, Lord, the half of 
my goods I give to the poor; and if I have taken any thing from any man 
by false accusation, I restore him fourfold.”—Luke 19:8. 
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Real religion can not but influence one’s life, whether he 
be a farmer or a factory worker. 


A student met a minister on a college campus and said, 
“Pastor, please tell me in plain language just what religion 
is. How does one know when he is religious?” We may 
know what religion is, which religion is the only one, 
and how to get religion, but the greatest of all questions 
about religion is,—do you have it? 

If we have religion, Paul says we will know it for 
God’s Spirit will bear witness with our spirit that we are 
the children of God. Jesus says that all men, in addition, 
will know that we are Christians—“By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples.” “By this’—what did 
Jesus mean? What are the marks of a truly religious man? 
For one thing, “By this” undoubtedly means a man’s de- 
votion to God. Religion is nothing more than a harmon- 
ious relationship between a man and God established by 
faith in Jesus Christ. A religious man will come into this 
relationship, will maintain and cultivate it. He will live 
close to God, seek to know His will, and will obey His 
commands. 

This devotion to God is evidenced in a man’s use of the 
Bible. A person who has religion knows that the Bible is 
God's Word. He reads it, studies it, memorizes portions 
of it, and digests it. He makes it “a lamp unto his feet 
and a light unto his path” and hides its words in his 
heart that he may not sin against God. As the Old Testa- 


*Pastor John R. Brokhoff here presents the sixth in his series on 
the general theme, ‘““Why Be Religious?”? The last in the series, “Reli- 
gion—What Do You Get Out Of It?” will appear in our June issue. 
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Religion-- 
Do You Have It? 


By John R. Brokhoff* 


Photos by Harold M. Lambert 


ment prophet ate the scrolls of the Word of the Lord, 
so a religious man figuratively eats God’s Word and 
makes it his own. He searches it for wisdom, for guidance, 
and for comfort. The Bible is the textbook of his life. He 
reads it as regularly and as avidly as the daily news. 

A religious man maintains his relationship with God by 
prayer. He knows that prayer is not a spasmodic begging 
for things or a means of escaping danger when in a crisis. 
Prayer means far more to him, for it is a continuous fel- 
lowship with God, even better than a conversation be- 
tween friends. A man with religion, therefore, has a quiet 
time in his daily life. He finds a place where he can shut 
out the noisy, busy world and be alone with God in 
meditation and solitude. People design their homes to 
provide for their essential needs and activities. They 
make provision for bar rooms, sewing rooms, play rooms, 
and dens. Have you ever thought of this: Why don’t 
Christians have a prayer room in their homes, a room 
with religious symbols to create the proper atmosphere, 
with a Bible, and a kneeling bench? As Jesus was a man 
of prayer, so a man with the Christian religion makes 
prayer the heart of his life. 

“| was glad... ” 

Devotion to God is manifested in church worship. If 
a man has religion, he will be in his pew every Lord’s 
Day. The man with the hundred and one excuses for not 
going to church proves he does not have religion. The 
Christian does not go to church for the sake of the preach- 
er or the music or the convenience of the hour. It does 
not matter how wet or hot or cold the day may be, 
whether or not the church is comfortable and beautiful. 
To him church worship means coming into the presence 
of God to glorify, praise, and thank Him for all His 
mercies and to hear His Word declared. With the Psalmist 
he says sincerely, “I was glad when they said unto me, 
let us go into the house of the Lord.” 

The truly religious man indicates his devotion to God by 
joining the church. We have a right to doubt any man’s 
claim to religion if he insists upon refusing to unite with 
the church. To join the church is not merely placing your 
name upon a roll like becoming a member of a lodge or 
other society. The church is far more than that. It is a 
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divine institution, the instrument which God uses for the 
redemption of the world. The church’s work is God's 
business. Its members are God’s people. It is the body of 
Christ upon earth. A man with the Christian religion will 
be glad to join the church because he will want to be 
with God’s people and have a share in God’s work. There- 
fore he will say, “I love Thy Zion, Lord”; he will work in 
it, be loyal to it, and be proud of it. 


Little Christs 

If you have this devotion to God, you have a right to 
say you have religion. But that is not all there is to it. 
There is a second “By this’: your Christian life. A man 
with religion is Christlike. If he knows and loves Jesus, 
he will try, out of a sense of gratitude, to model his 
thoughts, words, and deeds after Jesus. He will try to 
become in some respects a little Christ. To be a Christian 
does not mean that one is perfectly like Jesus because that 
is impossible. But the difference between a Christian and 
non-Christian is in the fact that -a Christian tries daily 
to become like Christ, while a non-Christian makes no 
effort at all. 

What kind of a person is a religious man? He should 
obey all the laws of God and have all the virtues of Jesus. 
Are there any characteristic traits of a Christian which 
would indicate that he is a religious man? While he 
should possess all the virtues, there are a few that are 
distinctive. A Christian is a good man. The words, God 
and good, have the same root. God is good. A good man 
is a godly man. They are one and the same. Jesus was a 
good man. The people said, “He hath done all things 
well.” Pilate spoke for everybody when he said, “I can 
find no fault in him.” Dr. Charles Spurgeon was one of 
these good men. A certain rich man, impressed with 
Spurgeon’s sermons, left him $150,000 but gave nothing 
to his destitute relatives. When Spurgeon heard of it, he 
called in a lawyer and had the total sum distributed to 
these needy people. Later, a London paper commented: 


The man who has religion will frequently 
practice the art of private prayer. 
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The religious person will regularly reach for God’s 
Word to read and study it faithfully. 


“Mr. Spurgeon has preached many great sermons, but 
none more striking than this. He would rather be just than 
rich.” 

Another distinctive mark is humility. Jesus was humble, 
even unto the death of the cross. No matter how learned 
or important a Christian becomes in this world, he should 
never lose his humility. Why? Because he keeps his life 
focused on Christ. Then he gets a perspective on his own 
life and position. He sees himself in proper proportion as 
a weak, finite, and fundamentally helpless person. He has 
the humility expressed recently by Marian Anderson. At 
a conzert in Lewissohn stadium in New York City there 
was encore after encore. So moved was the audience that, 
after the concert, a thousand people gathered at her 
stage door calling for her to appear. Still in her white 
concert gown, she came out and stood motionless and 
speechless for a while. Then she said quietly to the crowds, 
“Thank you for letting me sing.” Every great Christian 
has this mark of humility. 

A true Christian has the distinctive mark of simplicity. 
He is not confused, nervous, and frustrated. He does not 
have a helter-skelter, mixed-up life. He does not express 
himself in complicated propositions and difficult poly- 
syllabic words. He is like Jesus, who, as a simple man, 
talked in monosyllabic words and was as plain as the 
grassroots people. A Christian’s simplicity comes from 
his oneness—he has one Lord, one faith, one hope of 
his calling, one purpose in life, and he knows that but 
one thing is needful. Out of this oneness comes simplicity 
and out of the simplicity comes a beautiful character. 

Although you may fulfil the above two conditions, you 
may still be unable to be sure you have religion. The final 
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test is in the expression of your faith in service. “Faith 
without works is dead.” If you have the Christian religion, 
you will prove it by practical deeds. Jesus said, “He that 
abideth in me, and I in him, the same beareth much 
fruit.” If we, the branches, are attached to Christ, the 
Vine, we shall receive the strength and food from the vine 
to produce the fruit of good works. 


So Much Love 

The faith of a religious man is expressed in works of 
serving love. If we love God, we will love our fellowmen. 
John said, “He that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God 
and God in him.” As someone said, “We are no nearer 
to God than we are to the person or group of human be- 
ings for whom we care the least.” Love of the brethren 
has always been a distinctive mark of Christian people. 
The words of Jesus continue: “By this . . . that ye love 
one another.” The first century Christians cared for one 
another so well that the pagans said, “How those Chris- 
tians love one another!” During the past years, we Luth- 
erans expressed our love to the war-stricken peoples of 
the world by giving 20 million dollars for relief. Today, 
we can demonstrate our love by caring for DP families 
arriving in our country. May we care for them so ade- 
quately that non-Christians will say the same about us 
as was said of the early Christians. 

Our faith is also expressed in stewardship. When a man 
gets religion, he gives over his entire life to God. He is 
no longer the boss of his life. He surrenders his whole self 
and all he has. Now God is the manager and owner. 
Man is only a steward. A religious man says that his time 
is God’s, and he will never be too busy to serve God. 
A man’s talents were not created by himself. He recog- 
nizes them as gifts from God and offers them in service to 


God and man. All he possesses in materials and money is 
considered a trust. When you see a man take a tenth 
out of his salary and put it in a special envelope and 
mark it “God’s Account,” and then distribute it to the 
church and charity, you can be sure that he is a religious 
man. 


The Final Proof 

A Christian demonstrates his faith by reaching out to 
others not yet Christian to bring them to Christ. You see, 
religion is not passed on alone by persuasion or teaching. 
Keligion is contagious. If a person has it, he will give it 
to the non-Christian as he would give a contagious dis- 
ease. Religion is taught and caught. If a man has Christ, 
he cannot keep Him to himself. He must tell the good 
news to others and shout it from the housetops. A man 
with religion will take every opportunity to invite others 
to church, whether he is in the office or the shop, in the 
drug store, the barber shop, or the gas station. If you 
have not yet brought a single soul to Christ, it is time to 
question the reality of your Christian faith. If you have 
religion, you will bring someone by the hand to the feet 
of Jesus. 

Those who reach the conclusion that they have religion 
are unanimously agreed on this: They do not have enough 
religion. They acknowledge that their faith is shallow 
and their love is narrow. For this reason they make every 
effort to grow daily in the Christian faith and life. Is it 
not appropriate then for every Christian to pray daily his 
confirmation prayer of blessing—“Father in heaven, for 
Jesus’ sake, renew and increase in me the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, to my strengthening in faith, to my growth in grace, 
to my patience in suffering, and to the blessed hope of 
everlasting life”? 


Former Latvian Opera Stars in First Pirmanert Canadian Opera 


Displaced persons who have immigrated to Halifax will 
make their contribution to Nova Scotian culture when 
the first permanent opera company in Canada. starts 
regular performances in May, after completion of its home, 
the new theater of Queen Elizabeth high school in 
Halifax. 

The opera is financed by the Nova Scotian Citizens 
Opera Company, while many of the artistic leaders are 
former DPs, all of them one--time members of Latvian 
Opera Companies. 

A great part of the planning for the founding of the 
company has been done by Mariss Vetra, former star of 
the Latvian National Opera in Riga and music teacher 
in the Latvian National Conservatory, also in Riga. He is 
teaching in the music high school at Halifax. 

The first performance, scheduled for May 16, will be 
conducted by an ex-DP, Alfreds Strombergs, once conduc- 
tor of the Libau opera in Latvia. The stage setting will 
be done by Peteris Rozlapa, also recently arrived in 
Canada as a DP, and the ballet will be led by two more 
Latvian immigrants, Juris Gotshalks and Irene Apine, 
both former members of the Latvian National Opera ballet. 
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Lutheran DP Painter Holds One- 
Man Art Show In New York 


Four months after arriving in New York, a Latvian DP 
immigrant, Ludolfs Liberts, started teaching oil painting 
and drawing to students of the City College of New York. 
At the same time his first one-man exhibition in America 
opened in the New York Public Library, Hudson Branch. 

Professor Ludolfs Liberts, an internationally-known 
painter, was a displaced person in the American Zone 
of Germany until last fall. Then a friend in New York 
sent him an assurance for immigration under the DP act. 

Before starting his one-man exhibition and becoming 
professor at City College, Liberts made arrangements 
with the Emmerik Gallery to have his works shown for 
sale. He has sold some two dozen of his paintings. 

Professor Liberts, a Lutheran, studied at the art school 
of Kazan and Moscow in Russia before the first world war. 
He became professor of the Latvian Academy of Arts in 
1923. He has shown his works in one-man exhibitions in 
Paris (about five times), Brussels, Berlin, Stockholm and 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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Christian Service Is 


Their Goal! 


Our religion requires that some men 
and women give themselves wholly to the 
work of Christ through the Church. 
There is crying need today for ministers, 
missionaries (of all kinds), deaconesses 
and teachers. 
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Have you ever considered seriously 
the call to full-time, church-related serv- 
ice? Are you sure that it is only because 
you feel that you are a one-talent per- 
son and that the church vocations re- 
quire the services of persons of many 


By W. J. Ducker 


talents, that you have said “no” to the 
callP We are admonished by the Apostle 
not to think of ourselves more highly 
than we ought to think, but we are not to 
minimize our talents in the spirit of a 
Uriah Heape. Is it true humility which 
keeps many a promising young man or 
young woman out of the full-time church 
vocations? Some times this “humility” 
is just a trick which our minds play on 
us to rationalize our selfish desires to 
work at those things which pay off more 
largely in the currency of this world. 

Come, will you face it frankly? Do 
you that Jesus Christ is the 
world’s blessed Redeemer? That He is 
both Lord and Saviour? That the world 
is sorely in need of the redemption He 
brings? That you are a better than aver- 
age student? Do you like people and are 
you willing to work with and for them? 
Have you learned both to think and 
how to express yourself in. small and 
larger groups of people? Are you phys- 
ically strong, not handicapped by any 
disfigurement or by any chronic organic 
ailment? Are you a person of moral in- 
tegrity and emotional stability? (You will 
need to get an objective appraisal of 
yourself from someone else on these 
points.) Then you are a fit subject for 
God to use in the full-time service of His 
Church. Seek His guidance in prayer 
about this whole matter. 


believe 


Many 
con- 


You may be somewhat timid. 
before have been, but have 
quered the discouragements and obsta- 
cles which lay in the way of their be- 
coming full-time servants of the Church. 
For example, Dr. Carl H. Bartsch, pastor 
of Minneapolis’ large Holy Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, says, “Many obstacles 
were before me. My pastor discouraged 
me, my father said he could not help, 
and some of my friends could not see 
me in the ministry.” 

Dr. Voight R. Cromer, President of 
Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, N. C., 
writes: “It almost frightens me to think 
how near I came to entering another pro- 
fession. Not until the summer following 
graduation from college did I become 
convinced God wanted me to enter the 
ministry, and that I was not merely an- 
swering the call of a few well-intentioned 


you 


but over-zealous friends.” 
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The Rey. John M. Mangum, Westville, New Jersey was 
elected by the Executive Committee of The Luther League 
of America to be an Associate Secretary of the organiza- 
tion. Pastor Mangum was the unanimous choice of the 
Committee after serious and prayerful consideration. He 
will come to replace The Rev. William J. Ducker who is 
taking up a pastorate in Philadelphia after serving as a 
Staff member of the League for the past ten years. Pastor 
Mangum has been called to make field contacts, serve as 
editor, and to share in the administrative duties of the 
Headquarters Office. For the past two years he has been 
pastor of St. John Lutheran Church, Westville, N. 1c 


He Is a Luther Leaguer 

Pastor Mangum was reared in a parsonage. His father, 
The Rev. John W. Mangum, has served pastorates in 
Mississippi, Georgia, and Virginia, and he is now pastor 
of St. Andrew’s Lutheran Church, Columbia, South Car- 
olina. Pastor Mangum was introduced to Luther League 
as an Intermediate. When asked what offices he had held 
in local Leagues, he smilingly replied, “I think I held 
every office there is in the League”. That experience 
prepared him for the honor and responsibility which 
came when in 1937 he was elected as President of the 
Luther League of the Mississippi Synod. He held this 
office two years, when he resigned to enroll at Lenoir- 
Rhyne College. 

His sister, Norma Ruth (Mrs. Edward Hackman) was 
Youth Worker in the Virginia Synod for two years. As 
an officer of the Synod she was responsible for Luther 
League promotion and field work in that Synod. 

While a student at the Philadelphia Seminary Pastor 
Mangum was Director of Religious Education at The 
Lutheran Church of Our Saviour, Jamaica, Long Island, 
N. Y., in the summer following his first year and through- 
out his Middler year. - 

Upon graduation from the Seminary, he was called to 
be Assistant Pastor of The Lutheran Church of The Good 
Shepherd, Weehawken, N. J., where he was responsible 
for Luther League work. During the time he was pastor 
at Westville he was advisor to the Luther League Federa- 
tion of South New Jersey. 
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New Secretary and 
Editor Comes To 
Succeed Pastor Ducker 


By J. W. Frease 


His Editorial Experience 

Since Pastor Mangum will be responsible for editing 
The Luther League Review, it is well to list his special 
qualifications for this work. His editorial work began 
while he was in college when he became editor of his 
college paper, “The Lenoir-Rhynean”. 

His liking for editorial work stayed with him, and when 
he had finished his seminary training, he enrolled as a 
Graduate Student at Columbia University in the field of 
Journalism. He completed this work and received the 
Master’s degree in Journalism in 1946. 

Upon completion of this work, he was called, June, 
1946, by the Board of Publication of the ULCA as As- 
sociate Editor of The Lutheran. He assisted Dr. Ruff with 
the official publication of the ULCA until he was called 
to the pastorate at Westville in February, 1948. * 


Some Personals 

Pastor Mangum was born at Sallis, Mississippi, just 
before Christmas, 1920. He was graduated from the 
Jackson, Mississippi, High School. He met Mrs. Mangum 
(nee Margareta Manley) at Columbia University where 
she also was enrolled in the College of Journalism. 

As a student at Lenoir-Rhyne College he was active 
in forensics and dramatics. He was president of the De- 
bating Fraternity. He was a member of the Gamma Beta 
Chi social fraternity on the campus. 

In the summer of 1949 he was Dean of the Lutheran 
Youth Camp at Sweetwater, New Jersey, a camp spon- 
sored by the Churches of South New Jersey. 

During the past winter he was Dean of the Leadership 
Training School of the Camden (N. J.) Metropolitan 
area. 

Pastor Mangum took up the duties of his new office 
on May 1, 1950. We are certain that Luther Leaguers 
throughout the Church will receive the new Associate 
Secretary with enthusiasm once they learn to know him. 
They will welcome him first as Editor of The Review and 
later as they come to know him personally in his travels 
about the Church. 
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a); oO You 


®@ Youth work is moving ahead in the Andhra Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in India. For a number of years the 
Andhra Church has had a Youth Secretary, the Rev. T. 
Prakasam. The Luther League of America contributed 
$300 annually to his support until 1949 when the amount 
was increased to $400. The work done by the Secretary 
has brought such fine response that a second secretary, 
Mr. A. T. Bair, has been called to further youth work 
beginning in 1950. The Luther League of America con- 
tinues its support to Rev. T. Prakasam while the Andhra 
Church supports Mr. Bair. 


We are happy that this progress is being made among 
the Christian Youth work in India. 


@ The Luther League of America was privileged to have 
two representatives on the Youth Advisory Council of the 
Mid-Century White House Conference on Children and 
Youth March 23 and 24, 1950. Those representatives 
were Miss Doris Bull, Philadelphia, Publicity Secretary 
of the Luther League of The Central Pennsylvania Synod; 
and Michael Kretzinger, a student at Gettysburg College. 
Until he enrolled at Gettysburg Michael was active in the 
Executive Committee of the Maryland Synod Luther 
League. The appointments were made through the office 
of the Executive Secretary of the Welfare Division of the 
National Lutheran Council. 


@ Many of our readers will be interested to know that 
Miss Ielene Ufkes, our Summer Field Worker in 1949, is 
enrolled at Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. Most of 
you will remember Ielene as our representative to the 
Church in China as a part of the China-Skeldon Mission- 
ary Project. 


@ The Rev. Harold Park, now a Field Missionary of the 
Board of American Missions recently organized a new 
congregation at Columbia, South Carolina. Pastor Park 
was our Summer Field Worker in 1948. 


®@ We have received a goodly number of inquiries con- 
cerning aids which are available for presenting the work 
our Church is doing in Hawaii. The Board of American 
Missions and The Luther League of America hope to 
have a series of kodachrome slides for this purpose some 
time later this year. 


Until those slides are available we have been suggesting 
two colorful sound films (16mm) which have been filmed 
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by Dole Pineapple Company and the United Air Lines. 
Both of these films are available to Luther League groups 
for the cost of return postage. They are: 


“Treasure Islands’ Available from Modern Talking 
Pictures, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20, 
if there is none of their offices in your city. 


“Highways to Hawaii” can be obtained from the United 
Air Lines office in your city. If there is no United Air 
Lines office in your city inquire of your local travel agency 
where the nearest office is and address your request there. 


® Speaking of Hawaii—we have received several lists of 
names of Leaguers who desire to correspond with young 
people in our churches in Hawaii. If your League desires 
to join in this project send your name and address to . 
Headquarters at Philadelphia. 


@ Mr. Ralph Bagger, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, will be the 
Summer Field Worker for the LLA for 1950. Ralph 
is a member of the Education Com- 
mittee of the national organization. 
He is finishing his Middler year at 
the Philadelphia Lutheran Seminary 
and is enrolled in the Graduate School 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Ralph accepted the invitation of the 
Executive Committee to serve in this 
capacity soon after the invitation was 
extended and has been preparing him- 
self for the task at every opportunity. 
He will represent the LLA in a num 
ber of State and Synodical Conven- 
tions and in camps and summer schools throughout the 
Church so far as his schedule will permit. 


@ We regret that we were unable to fill the many requests 
which came to the office for reprints of the Life Service 
Day materials. We trust that every local League was 
able to use the program “Soldiers of the Cross” by se- 
curing a copy in either The Review or one of the Quar- 
terlies. We appreciate the assistance which was given by 
the Board of Education, The Womens’ Missionary Society 
and the Board of Deaconess Work to present the personnel 
needs of the Church through pamphlet literature. 


In this connection we call your attention to the fine 
article which appears in the May issue of Womens’ Work 
which was prepared by Dr. Nona M. Diehl. 


@ For Leaguers who like to use special programs and 
services during the summer months, we would recommend 
“A Rural Worship Service,” prepared by A. Delight 
Bobilya for the Rural Youth of the U. S. A. Conference. 
It is particularly appropriate at this season and will be 
appreciated by our rural Leagues. Copies are available at 
15 cents each from the Rural Church Life Program of the 
National Lutheran Council, 327 LaSalle Street. Chicago 
4, Illinois. 
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A Hill William Party For May 


Many of you have heard the “Hill 
Billy” programs on the radio and formed 
your own idea of these people who live 
in the back hills of our country. We 
are going to pretend that we are Hill 
Billies just for one night. If you send 
out invitations, you should draw a pic- 
ture of your version of a Hill Billy. 
Draw him holding a card bearing the 
words, “Welcome to Dogpatch.’ Of 
course, you will give all the information 
as to what, when, and where. Be sure 
and tell the Leaguers to dress for the 
occasion and bring along a lantern. You 
might give a prize for the best dressed 
Hill Billy or crown a King and Queen 
of Hill Billies. 

As the Leaguers and guests arrive, you 
will give each a name suitable to the oc- 
casion. Maybe if each has not already 
chosen a name such as, “Lil Abner” or 
“Daisy Mae.” A name tag will identify 
each leaguer by his new name. 

In decorating your room you will 
want to have old logs or stumps to sit 
on. The room should be lighted only by 
the lanterns which the Leaguers bring. 


Refreshments 

For refreshment serve some “good ol’ 
mountain dew’, which is really only 
punch, hot chocolate, coffee, or what- 
ever is to your liking, but serve it from 
a jug. Use your own ideas about what 
to serve with it. 

If possible, open the party by an in- 
strumental trio rendering some good ol’ 
mountain music. Or if your Leaguers 
prefer group singing, there 
songs which would be appropriate. 

If you like, the next thing on the pro- 
gram would be games. Following are 
some which sound like fun: 


are many 


Games 
1. Square dancing with a good caller. 
You better check with your church coun- 
cil before you dance at the church. 


°Miss Hansell is one of the Luther League 
leaders in Ohio. Currently she is serving the 
Luther League of Ohio as its Secretary. She 
makes her home in Springfield, Ohio, the home 
of Wittenberg College and Hamma _ Divinity 
School. 
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Before we go on, let’s divide the party 
into two groups and call one the “Hat- 
fields” and the other “the McCoys.” 
To determine which family wins the 
feud, give each team a point for each 
game it wins. 

2. Charades. Have members of each 
group act out titles of some of the latest 
Hill Billy songs for the other group to 
guess. The team guessing the greatest 
number of song titles correctly wins the 
game. 

3. News by the Grapevine. There 
is a lull in the fighting and no points 
are gained from this game. Since 
there are few telephones back in 
“them thar hills,’ the news must be 
spread by the grapevine. Have the 
groups line up on opposite sides of the 
room. The leader whispers a sentence 
to the captain of each team, the captain 
then whispers it to the second in line, 
and so on down the line. Each player 
repeats the sentence only once, and then 
loud enough only for the person next in 
line. It will be interesting to hear what 
the one at the foot of the line says when 
he is asked to repeat the sentence aloud. 

4. Pass the Life-saver. The feud is 
on once more! Give each player a tooth 
pick and the captain of each team a 
life-saver. The captain puts his tooth-pick 
in his mouth and hangs the life-saver on 
it. The object of the game is to pass the 
life-saver down the line by way of the 
tooth picks but without using the hands. 
Of course, the team which is finished 
first wins. 

5. Clumsy Hands. Now give the cap- 
tain of each team a pair of gloves, the 
bigger the better. Then start by giving 
each team a paper bag containing sticks 
of chewing gum, enough for at least one 
piece for each member of the team. The 
captain first puts on the gloves and reaches 
into the sack, takes a piece of gum, 
unwraps it and puts the gum into his 
mouth and the wrapper back into the 
sack. Then he passes the sack and gloves 
on to the next member of his team, etc. 
If a member of the team drops the gum 
he must put it back into the sack and 
try again. 


By Susan Hansell* 


6. Pass the Orange. Now give the 
captain of each team an orange. He 
places the orange under his chin and 
without the use of his hands he passes 
it on to the one next in line. This isn’t 
as easy as it sounds! 

7. Indoor Horseshoes. Now the Hill 
Billies are lovers of the out-of-doors and 
one of their favorite games is Horse- 
shoes. Since we are indoors, we'll use 
can rubbers in place of horseshoes. Let 
each player have three tries and the team 
which gets the most “ringers” wins the 
game. 

8. Hit the Bull’s Eye. Pin the Arrow 
on the Bull's Eye. Give the Hatfields 
blue paper arrows and the McCoys red 
ones. Blind fold the players one at a 
time and let each pin an arrow on a 
big Bull’s Eye. Each team receives a 
point for each arrow placed in the center 
of the Bull’s Eye by one of its members. 

9. Add up the points to see what 
team came out the victors. Give each 
member of the winning team a Lolly Pop. 
Don’t forget to give the losers a con- 
solation prize. Now because we want to 
get everyone back on friendly terms, 
let’s play a couple of circle games such 
as “Upset the Fruit Basket” or “My 
Father Owns a Grocery Store.” 

10. Let’s have some more group sing- 
ing until our hostess tells us the refresh- 
ments are ready and everyone drinks a 
toast to the friendly WHatfields and 
McCoys. 


PARTY BOOKS 


for your Luther League Library 


THe Fun ENCYCLOPEDIA 
—E. O. Harbin. $2.75 


THE CoKesBury GAME Book 
—A. M. Depew. $1.75 

THE ABINGDON Party Book 
—Ethel Owen. $1.75 


THE PLAYLEADER’S MANUAL 
—Margaret E. Mulac. $2.75 


GAMES FOR THE PLAYGROUND, 
Homer, SCHOOL AND 
GymnasiumM—J. H. Bancroft. 
$4.75 

ActTIvE GAMES AND CONTESTS 
—Mason and Mitchell. $3.00 
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Being a Good Parent 


Being a good parent is a controversial subject. Contro- 
versial because there is a wide difference of opinion as 
to what “good” involves. 

A neighbor gave her son in kindergarten a Corona 
typewriter; another permitted her daughter to date boys 
and go riding alone with them in automobiles in the 
early teens; another gave her own allowance for clothing 
to her daughter because the daughter was so irritable and 
unhappy with her own limited wardrobe; another sent her 
daughter to a fashionable and expensive boarding school 
far above their means, so that she would “get in” with the 
right set; and another never asked her daughter to share 
responsibilities in the home for, she said, her daughter 
would have plenty of that to do after she was married. 

All these illustrations are taken from mothers within 
six blocks of my home. Each has a deep conviction she is 
being a good parent. All are highly respected in our 
community, being the wives of lawyers, doctors, ministers 
and government employees. 

Within the same six blocks I can cite illustrations of 
parents who are demanding that their children share re- 
sponsibilities in the home; that they work during the 
summer vacations to help pay their way through college; 
that they refuse dating boys and riding in automobiles 
in the early teens; that they budget the allowance the 
parent can afford to give them, and that they worship 
together as a family on the Lord’s Day. 

These parents, too, have a deep conviction they are 
good parents; that they are building character and setting 
up standards. They are also highly respected in the com- 
munity, and, for the most part, are professional people. 

What then is a “good” parent? Is he one who strives 
for social standing, material possessions, and lots of spend- 
‘ing money for his child? Or is a good parent one who 
builds sterling qualities of industry, frugality, honesty, 
and Christian morality into the habits of his child? 


The Parent An Example 

When one paints a picture there are certain rules that 
one must observe. Objects are drawn large or small ac- 
cording to the relative importance. The darker colors 
are diffused with the more intricate shades to enrich the 
total effect. The lines reach a focus in the center of the 
study which gives it depth, grandeur and reality. 

So it is with a good parent. There are certain rules that 
he must observe for himself if he is to be successful and 


*Ethel B. Wickey is the wife of Dr. Gould Wickey, Executive Sec- 
retary of the ULC’s Board of Education, herself a most able speaker and 
writer, and a highly successful wife and mother of four daughters. 
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By Ethel B. Wickey* 


if he hopes to build a worthwhile life out of that entrusted 
to him. He must give importance to character building 
qualities. Money, leisure, clothes, automobiles must be 
given secondary importance. Disappointments, difficulties, 
and obstacles must be accepted as challenges to greater 
opportunities. Hospitality, gaiety, and laughter must be 
blended into the darker hours to give life its brighter 
colorings. 

The life of the parent reaches its focus in his or her 
child. As the child grows up with the parent’s philosophy 
put into practice, the parent experiences a peace and joy 
that surpasses all other pleasures. 


The Home Atmosphere 

When one moves into a new community there is nothing 
that adds more to one’s happiness than to have the neigh- 
bors call and extend a welcome. It is encouraging to have 
The Community Wagon pull up in front of our door and 
bring gifts or coupons from the business concerns in our 
area. It is comforting to have the pastor in the community 
and some of the church people call and extend a welcome 
to the community church. 

We immediately fee] wanted in that neighborhood. We 
are given confidence and are shown the respect of good 
citizens. We are no longer strangers in a strange com- 
munity. We are one of them. 

So it is with a child. It is tremendous!y important that 
he feels he is welcome in the home, that he is wanted, 
that he is loved, that he belongs, that he is a vital part 
of the family circle. 

To maintain this atmosphere the parent must give the 
child little responsibilities as soon as possible. This will 
help the child get its roots well grounded and have a 
feeling of security and importance which comes with 
sharing in the tasks of the home. At first he will put his 
playthings away at the end of the day, hang up his 
clothing, and keep the nursery in order. Soon he will 
want to help mother and daddy with other and larger 
tasks. The happy child is the busy child playing with 
his toys and helping in the home. Habits of industry 
begin in the very tender years. The parent and the child 
cooperate and appreciate the individuality of the other. 
A faith and respect grows up between them which is 
carried over into adulthood. 

On the other hand, if the parent caters to the whims of 
the child, spending hours entertaining him, picking up 
his playthings, hanging up his clothing, the child very 
early develops habits of selfishness, laziness and an irri- 
table temper. This too will carry through to adulthood. 

The home atmosphere must be one of love and confi- 
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Being a good parent means that each parent will assume 
his or her full share of responsibility for the spiritual 
life of their child. 


dence. There must be a feeling of cooperating and sharing. 
Each must have a distinct place of his own in helping to 
form the family pattern. 


Facing Problems 

All through life one must face problems. They begin 
the day we were born. One must learn to coordinate one’s 
faculties, to adapt oneself to one’s environment, and to 
struggle for survival. From day to day one’s problems 
increase numerically and in degree of intensity. They are 
with us always even until the end of time. 

How we face our problems as adults is often a deter- 
mining factor in our success or failure. If we are easily 
discouraged, disheartened or turned aside, we may de- 
feat a creative effort which may result in greater oppor- 
tunities and greater advancement. 

So it is in the life of the child. The child must be taught 

to solve his own problems, whether it has to do with 
~ pulling himself up to his feet in his play-yard, or making 
his tower of blocks stand without falling. From the very 
early stages of infancy he must be taught to try and try 
again to solve his own problem. He may receive bumps 
and bruises in the effort, but with the solution of each 
problem he is strengthened and he becomes more confi- 
dent of himself when the next problem presents itself. 
The bumps and the bruises in infancy may be less painful 
than the failures which will come later through weakness. 

One of the greatest unsolved problems of the child is 
the learning how to handle money. Much of the failure 
is due to the parents being unwilling to share the income 
with the children when quite young and to give them their 
own allowance. The child must learn to handle money by 
receiving money to handle. As he shares tasks in the home, 
so he must share the income. He must be guided in 
budgeting his own savings, his expenditures, and _his 
church and charity contributions. And the child should 
be taught this very early in life. Even before he knows 
the real value of money, the mother should have his share 


Photos by Harold M. Lambert 
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allocated in different containers from which she gradually 
trains the child as to its proper use. 

The child learns very readily that a savings account 
gives him a feeling of security and is a means whereby 
he may sooner or later have something he has wanted for 
a long time. He will learn to buy his own clothes. He will 
have a box set aside which he will call “The Lord’s Treas- 
ury”. Later as he enters college he may have his own 
checking account and pay his own bills. He will have 
learned the value of money and how to handle it. 

Another problem of childhood which has not been met 
properly by many parents is that of curiosity. Instead of 
encouraging and stimulating curiosity, we often hinder it 
by a sharp answer or a hush, hush reply. If a child is 
curious about trains, aeroplanes, dolls, and making cook- 
ies, it is best to stimulate the interest first through toys, 
and then through story books on the subject, and later 
giving them the where-with-all to construct or make 
that in which interest is manifested. It is always well to 
reward inquiries if at all possible, and thus stimulate 
growth. There is just cause why some children are so 
retarded and slow. 

From early infancy we find that the child is interested 
in life. He likes toys that move, dolls that cry, animals 
that make sounds. As the child grows and develops, he be- 
comes curious where he came from and how he got here. 
He asks many questions and seems always ready with the 
“why” and the “how”. 

Too many parents become exasperated with all these 
inquiries and do not welcome them as opportunities to 
direct the child in understanding his body and properly 
caring for it. As a result there is much abuse and physical 
misuse of the body. The child must be taught the true 
and the beautiful about life. He must be taught the 
proper functioning of the various organs and the care of 
the body that is necessary for a happy, healthy and well- 
rounded life. 


Christian Fellowship 

It should be the privilege of every child to be born 
into a home where there is Christian fellowship. To know 
that there is a Heavenly Father who watches over, pro- 
tects and guides us, gives faith and security to a family 
that the world cannot understand. 

Parents must set the standard for prayer time at the 
table before or after meals, the study of the Bible, and 
personal and family devotions. On the Lord’s Day all 
attend the Bible School and the Church services regu- 
larly and participate in the holy sacraments. As the parents 
share in the meetings, in time the child will take his place 
and make his contribution. It is well for parents to share 
their experiences in faith and prayer with the child from 
day to day. Thus they will grow together in the favor 
and knowledge of the Lord. 


Ten Commandments for Modern Parents 
1. Give your children the support of love and con- 
fidence, with appreciation of the individuality of each. 
This will provide for them a firm foundation of faith in 
you, in themselves and in life. 
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2. Plan for good times with your children and try 
always to realize how things seem to a child. This will 
create a pleasant home atmosphere and a pattern for 
happy family life. 

3. Give your children a share in the tasks, plans and 
creative activities of the home. Through taking respon- 
sibilities in accordance with their strength they will grow 
in character and increase in resourcefulness. 

4. Look for good which you can praise more than 
for faults which you must condemn. Children generously 
encouraged try to improve still more, but those too much 
condemned lose heart and expect little good of them- 
selves. 

5. Value curiosity in your children and stimulate in 
them the love of all things true and beautiful. By re- 
warding their inquiries and developing their appreciations 
you inspire them to a larger growth. 

6. Teach your children to convert obstacles into oppor- 
tunities. Strength develops by firm purpose and by crea- 
tive conquest of difficulty. 

7. Develop in yourself such qualities as you want your 
children to have. Honesty, considerateness, courage—such 
virtues come mainly by example and contagion. You want 
vital growth not mere conformity. 

8. Make your home a center of friendship and good 
neighborliness. Its ties of comradeship will prepare mem- 
bers for good citizenship in the community, the nation 
and the world. 

9. Share with your children in the fellowship of the 
church. This will give them the sustaining strength of a 
community of faith and love which extends across the 
ages and embraces all peoples. 


The care of the spiritual needs of the child begins 
at an early age, with its Baptism in Church, and 
thus becoming God’s child. 
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The personal attention of both parents, even in playful 
mood, gives the child a deeper sense of security in the 
love of the parent. 


10. Lead your children into faith in God through 
discipleship to Jesus Christ that they may be workers with 
God in overcoming evil and promoting the good. This will 
be aided by thought-sharing, religious interpretation and 
worship in the home, and by living in the great purposes 
of the kingdom of God. 

—By the Commission on Marriage and the Home of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in. 
America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


@® HELPS 
Some Pamphlets 
Infant Care. Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
The Child From One To Six. Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Mental Hygiene for Children and Youth. Children’s 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Home Play. National Recreation Association 


We Grow Up. U.S. Public Health Service, Washington, 
1D CCE 


Books 
The Opening Doors of Childhood. Lewis J. Sherrill. 
Macmillan 1939. 
Babies Are Human Beings. C. Anderson Aldrich and 
Mary M. Aldrich. Macmillan 1938. 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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LOVES’S WORKING ARM IS TEN YEARS OLD! 


LUTHERAN WORLD ACTION 


Lutheran World Action is ten years old! Actually begun in 
1939, but not named until 1940, “Love’s Working Arm” has 


now grown into a healthy young giant. 


Plans for aiding Finland after her “winter war” with Rus- 
sia, for sustaining isolated German missions, and for relieving 
refugees’ sufferings were drawn up early in 1939. Actual 
launching of the first concerted financial appeal among all 
eight bodies of the National Lutheran Council did not take 
place until November of that year. The drive, which carried 
over into 1940, netted $239,045. 


As ever-spreading battlefronts cut off life-lines from sponsor- 
ing Lutherans in Germany, Norway, Denmark and Finland, 
Lutheran World Action funds were used to bridge the gaps to 
“orphaned” Lutheran mission fields in New Guinea, India, 
China, Japan, Africa and Palestine. 


The Church’s ministry to its men and women in the armed 
forces was maintained by the NLC’s Army-Navy Service Com- 
mission through LWaAction. Similar chaplaincy services were 
provided by the Council’s American Missions Commission in 
industrial communities surrounding mushrooming war plants. 
In cooperation with the Missouri Synod, 
LWaAction funds and civilian pastors of- 
fered a spiritual ministry to prisoners of 
war. And, all these were but prepara- 
tion for the tasks which lay ahead! 


Following the war, “Love’s Working 
Arm” was challenged to bear greater 
burdens. To provide material and spirit- 


This Estonian ex-DP family, now settled 
in their new Iowa home, is typical of the 
thousands of clean-cut Lutheran Chris- 
tians we have helped through LWAction. 


UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 
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EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 


a 


Bishop Lajos Ordass, Lutheran 
primate of Hungary, still im- 
prisoned by the Communists, ex- 
emplifies the courage of Luther- 
ans under persecution behind the 
Iron Curtain. 
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“Stewardship: African Style.” These Tanganyika Luther- 
ans bring offerings of their ‘“‘bounty” to their “‘or- 
phaned” mission church. 


ual aid to war-uprooted brethren all over the world, 
Lutherans in the U. S. and Canada gave $10,502,356 
in 1946-47. In each of the following years, 1948-49, 
LWA receipts exceeded $4,000,000 for the needs of 
others. Only the most pressing needs are included in 
the 1950 LWA minimum goal of $3,200,000. 


Our Lutheran churches have partially solved the 
problem of Displaced Persons, but an even greater 
problem still faces not only Lutherans, but all Chris- 
tians and the world as well. It is what to do about the 
12 million refugees of German ethnic origin who are 
now in Germany and Austria. An increasingly heavy 
burden on weak and struggling German and Austrian 
economies, their plight grows more desperate day by 
day, with no solution in sight! 


U. S. and Canadian Lutheran 
ment in this tenth anniversary yc 
In ten years of sharing with ot’ 
Arm,” they have cumulatively | 
In addition, approximately $12 5 
was channeled by Lutherans ij 
World Relief and nearly anotl) 
Tey Van Re 

The unique quality of these 
gifts they represent were in addit 
programs of the eight particip 
Lutheran Council. The $25 mi 
tribution in the following manne 

Church Albroadi2 i wictene- eee 

Orphaned Missions ......-.- 

Service Commission ........ 

Resettlement “Wiss... cielo cae | 

Lutheran World Relief ...... 

Administration /Promotion (59 

Domestic Emergencies ...... 

(Welfare, American Missio 
Service, P. O. W.’s) 
Emergency Reserves and Ope: 
Miscellaneous)... 0+ oan | 


Ten-Year (1939-49) Total ... 
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AMERICAN LUTHERAN CHURCH 


AUGUSTANA LUTHERAN CHURCH 
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EEDS $25,000,000.00! 


ela thrill of achieve- 
‘utheran World Action. 
ugh “Love’s Working 
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21,234,000 
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Services to youth are a regular part of the LWA pro- 
gram. Millions of young people in 52 countries have 
benefited by our gifts. Besides material aid in the form 
of food, clothing and medicine we have ministered to 
the Christian development of young war victims 
through our support of churches, orphanages, appren- 
tice homes, study centers for displaced persons, train- 
ing schools, deaconess motherhouses, seminaries, church 
schools, youth camps for health-endangered children, 
international Lutheran work camps, scholarships, stu- 
dent loans, youth work in the churches, Christian folk 
high schools (in Finland), congregational centers, over- 
night shelters, clinics, medical centers and mission sta- 
tions throughout the world. 

“Love’s Working Arm” carries aid to Christians in 
Iron Curtain lands too. Although church youth organi- 
zations in Czechoslovakia were dissolved by govern- 
ment edict in 1949, LWA funds enabled our Church 
there to continue Christian education. In the Russian 
Zone of Germany, our gifts have trained 15,000 lay 
teachers of religion and furnished one million cate- 
chisms, Bible histories and other teaching aids. 

In many lands where LWA funds go it is dangerous 
to be known as a Christian. Young people abroad are 
having their faith tested by suffering and_ threats 
against their life. Our faith is being tested by the way 
we meet opportunities to help our brethren in distress. 
Thank God for LWA and give! 


THANK GOD 
FOR LWA 
AND GIVE! 


Kindergarten children beam their thanks to you from a refugee 
barrack near Salzburg, Austria. 


IPATING CONGREGATIONS IN 8 BODIES 


=RAN COUNCIL 


: LUTHERAN FREE CHURCH 
UNITED EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 
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FINNISH SUOMI SYNOD 
DANISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


LWA helps such as these—like girls in your 
Luther League—except that their “home” for 
the past four years has been a refugee camp 
near Linz, Austria. 


This picture does not exaggerate living condi- 
tions in the refugee camps of Europe. Up to 
300 individuals may be forced to share one 
drafty barracks this winter. 


-. 


“Mother is dead.’ She died during the flight. 


Father and sons have TB. A sick father 
nurses his sick children . . . for what? 
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RUTH COVER, mcr. 
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Hi, gentle customer! What bringeth you to The Swap 
Shop this lovely May morning? And isn’t it wonderful 
to have Spring back again? 

By the way, this is Life Service Month in Luther 
League (as if you didn’t know!) and we are wondering 
what you plan to do, aside from holding a special em- 
phasis service. We have one suggestion for you from 
North Platte, Nebraska. 

Luther Leaguers of First Evangelical Lutheran Church 
had a new kind of Scavenger Hunt at one of their parties. 
Each member was given a list of articles to bring back— 
one piece of men’s clothing, one piece of women’s cloth- 
ing, one piece of children’s clothing, and two bars of 
soap, all of it to go to Lutheran World Relief. 

In the words of the pastor, The Rev. John B. Rupley, 
Jr., “The results were terrific!” The next day five huge 
boxes were packed, containing over 100 articles of men’s 
clothing, 110 of women’s, 107 of children’s, 95 bars of 
soap and 13 pairs of shoes! 

P. S.—The address is Lutheran World Relief, North 
Thirteenth Street and Bushkill Drive, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Or, if your church had a clothing drive during Lent 
for L. W. R., hyper down to your Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion or Lutheran Service Center and see what you can do 
to help there. Maybe they could use some clothes, tvo. 
Or maybe just a few willing hands! For instance, the 
Genesee Valley District Luther Leaguers of New York 
did a redecoration job on the Center in Rochester. They 
washed walls, repaired plaster, varnished doors, and 
painted the walls. 

And don’t give us that look that says, “Ugh! House- 
cleaning just like my mother does!” Anything you do with 
your gang is fun and you know it! You can always add a 
snack at the end of the evening and make a party out of 
it, too! But after all, this is Life Service Month and work- 
ing for the Lord is joyous in itself! 

Western District Luther Leaguers (those who live 
around Buffalo, New York) had a mission project which 
could very well fit itself into a service project, too. 
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Prompted by a letter from Robert S. Beharry, Principal 
at Skeldon, British Guiana, they began to collect books to 
augment the very limited library there. All sorts of books 
were needed—and we have no doubt still are—particularly 
classics in English. 

You have heard of classics, of course. Even if (heaven 
help you!) you have limited your reading to comic books 
for the last six to ten years. But just to refresh your 
memories, we shall list a few titles and authors! 


The Wind in the Willows—Kenneth Grahame 
Tom Sawyer—Mark Twain 

Gulliver's Travels—Jonathan Swift 

Robinson Crusoe—Daniel Defoe 

Moby Dick—Herman Melville 

David Copperfield—Charles Dickens 

And so on and on and on. The list is literally endless. 
They probably could use a few copies of dictionaries, col- 
lections of quotations, and other reference books in addi- 
tion to the classics. Or how about shipping them an en- 
cyclopedia? 

Excuse us just a moment, please. The mailman is here 
with a big handful of mail. There may be something here 
which will interest you—let’s take a quick look and see! 

Oh, oh! Here’s a letter from Lutheran World Relief, 
Inc. And it has to do with clothing! Listen to this! (And 
we quote The Rev. Carl F. Yaeger, LWR representative 
with Cralog in Germany.) 

“The arrival in Western Germany during 1949 of 
580,000 refugees and 340,000 ex-POW’s from the Rus- 
sian Zone and countries behind the Iron Curtain should 
jar the self-complacency and prod the conscience of 
every American who is fed up with sending relief 
abroad. 

This mass of humanity—nearly 1,000,000 desperately 
needy and despairing individuals is yet another back- 
breaking load thrust upon the staggering young Ger- 
man State and the courageous but almost exhausted re- 
lief agencies of the Church.” 


And Dr. S. C. Michelfelder writes from his European 
headquarters in Geneva: 

“Think of it—a suit of clothes or pair of shoes (you 
don’t need and never will wear) may mean a month’s 
wages to a refugee. We can't stop now. Give clothes 
to save lives and save souls.” 

And here are the things they need. Coats, sweaters, 
trousers, suits, dresses, overalls, shirts, blouses, underwear, 
stockings, caps, felt hats, gloves, scarfs, baby clothing, 
blankets, quilts, sheets, pillow cases, shoes, boots, over- 
shoes, and rubbers. (Ladies’ shoes with low heels and 
closed toes only.) Oh yes, and towels and washcloths. No 
sorting is necessary. Just be sure the shoes and stockings 
are tied together in pairs. 

Better make your Scavenger Hunt list a little longer and 
have your party right away! Good luck! 


To new readers of our magazine: Mrs. Paul H. Cover served several 
terms as Chairman of the Education Committee of the LLA, and has 
freely given her talented pen and brush to the organization. This is 
her pen-product. See pages 5 and 19 for her drawings. 
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WHAT'S YOUR “E Q?” 


HI TEENS ! ! 

Vacation time is almost here again! Only a few more 
weeks and there'll be no more book reports—no more 
“outside reading”’—no more exams—no more homework!! 
For the past nine months you've been much concerned 
with that “I. Q.”! You’ve taken pride in the way you've 
been developing your mental powers and now you think 
youre ready for a rest!! 
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But what’s been happening to your “E, Q.?” Modern 
psychologists, psychoanalysts, and marriage counselors 
tell us that even more important than the “I. Q.” is the 
“E. Q.”—the “Emotional Quotient.” They would ask the 
question: How emotionally mature are you? 


A high “E. Q.” is a pretty safe indication that you're 
a mentally healthy and happy individual. Not only that 
—but your chances of having a successful and satisfying 
married life in the future are practically assured!! 
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By Jean Kuhn* 


On the other hand, a low “E. Q.” is a pretty sure in- 
dication that you’re a difficult person to get along with— 
a pretty miserable creature, and not such a popular one 
either! 


So in case youve interested, here are just a few ques- 
tions to help you measure your own “E. Q.”: 


® How independent are you? Can you make your 
own decisions? Do you often become “frenzied” be- 
cause you just “can’t make up your mind?” A mark 
of maturity is to meet each day’s questions and 
problems promptly and with assurance. 


© How unselfish are you? Are “you” the center of 
your “little universe”—or have you learned to see your- 
self as only one individual in the family of society? 
Are you concerned only with your own desires and 
ambitions—or do you want to see the other fellow 
fulfill his, too? True unselfishness is one of the strong- 
est marks of emotional maturity. 


® And how do you “measure up” on this one: 
Have you developed a “sense of values”? Do you know 
what things in life are really important? Or have you 
become so engaged with “trifles” that you've lost 
sight of and have no time for the important things? 
A mature individual will consider carefully the dis- 
tribution of his time, his money, his energies! 


@ And this will be the important test: 


Do you accept responsibility? Are you willing to carry 
‘your share of the load—to do any job well and on 
time? Or do you expect to leave it all to the other 
fellow? To merely drift through life on the efforts of 
others is a characteristic of childhood—not maturity! 


The writer is Mrs. Alvin Kuhn, nee Foltz, of Shenandoah, Vir- 
ginia. She is a member of the LLA’s Education Committee and makes 
her home in Philadelphia, Pa., while her husband is a student at the 
Mt. Airy Seminary of our Church. 
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DP Composer Wins Prize For Songs, 
Discovers “Lost” Composition 


By Alex Liepa 


Former DP Janis Kalnins, now organist and choir direc- 
tor of St. Paul’s United Church, has been twice happily 
surprised. He recently won a $250 prize in a song con- 
test sponsored by the Canadian Broadcasting System, and 
a few days later he got word that a prewar composition 
of his—given up for lost during the war—had been dis- 
covered and produced by the Vancouver Symphony. 

Janis Kalnins came to Canada in July, 1948, as a DP 
immigrant. Another Latvian refugee musician, Mariss 
Vetra, had found a job for him as organist and choir 
director at St. Paul’s United Church in Fredericton, and 
he also became music director at the University of New 
Brunswick. 

Only a few of his new Canadian friends knew that, 
besides being a fine organist, this bespectacled, always- 
gay new neighbor had been a leading musician in his 
home country. Son of an outstanding Latvian composer, 
Alfred Kalnins, Janis studied music in Riga and in the 
“Mozart town” of Austria, Salzburg. As a youth he be- 
came permanent conductor of the National Opera of 
Latvia and stayed there for 23 years. He composed several 
prize-winning operas of his own, including one based on 
Shakespeare’s play, Hamlet. 

When CBS announced a song-writing contest for songs 
on Canadian poems, Kalnins entered “The Birds’ Lullaby” 
with words by the Indian poet, Pauline Johnson, which 
he composed for women’s choir or ensemble with a so- 
prano solo. The “Lullaby” was one of nine songs winning 
$250 prizes and had its first public performance over 
both short-wave and the CBS national network. 

Then, a few days later, Janis Kalnins got a letter from 
Guna Walters, 26-year-old Latvian student at the Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. She had heard Kalnins’ 
“Latvian Dances” performed by the Vancouver Symphony. 

Before the war Kalnins had sent this composition to a 
Vienna publishing house. After years spent in concentra- 
tion camps he wrote to the same address and was informed 
that a bombing raid had destroyed their establishment. 
The then displaced person in a camp in Luebeck took it 
calmly. Being a DP, you get used to losses. 

But at least one copy of the “Wiener Universal Edition” 
had escaped bombs, in a New York library. Director 
Jacques Singer of the Vancouver Symphony discovered 
it during summer research in international music. 

“It was like reading hundreds of books and suddenly 
discovering something outstanding,” said Mr. Singer. “I 
was struck by the quality and original treatment of folk 
music. It was splendidly conceived.” 

Mr. Singer hopes to play the Canadian premiere of 
Kalnins’ “Symphony in C Minor,” first performed by an 
86-piece DP camp orchestra in Luebeck, organized and 
conducted by the author himself while he was waiting 
for a chance to be resettled. 
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“Of course I am very proud of the CBS prize,” says 
Kalnins. “It is a prize won in a strange country, among 
strange people, in an anonymous contest with more than 
1,000 entries.” 

His contract with the St. Paul’s United Church runs 
out August 1. “I don’t know what is going to happen 
then,” says Kalnins. “I have some offers but I feel it 
would be too early to talk about them. And for the time 
being I'm wondering if I should change my good Lat- 
vian name ‘Janis’ for the English ‘John’. Quite a few let- 
ters are now sent to me, but most of them are to: ‘Miss 
Janis Kalnins’.” 


Lutheran DP Painter Holds One-Man Art 


Show in New York 
(Continued from Page 8) 


other capitals of Europe, not to mention his own country, 
Latvia. In Barcelona, in 1927, he was awarded a Golden 
Prize and in Paris, 1937, the Grand Prix and Gold Medal 
for painting. 

His paintings are in several museums in France, in- 
cluding the Louvre and Jeu de Pome, in Brussels, Stock- 
holm, Cologne, Helsinki and Malmo. His first painting 
sold to an American museum is a stage setting for the 
opera “Boris Godunoy,” sold to the New York Public Li- 
brary recently. He has been a stage painter of the Latvian 
National Opera and guest-painter at theaters in Stock- 
holm, Sofia, Zagreb (Yugoslavia) and Kaunas (Lithuania). 

The present exhibition in the Hudson Branch of the 
New York Public Library shows 23 oil paintings, 13 
temperas and washes, and six original lithographs by 
the 54-year-old professor. 


“Shock of Joy” Claims Lives of 
DP Pastors on Arrival Here 


For the second time in a month, a DP pastor from the 
former Baltic States has died suddenly within a short 
time of arrival in the United States to begin a new life 
in the ministry of The United Lutheran Church in America. 

The Rey. Peter Zemitis, who was born in Latvia in 1904 
and spent several years in displaced persons camps in 
Germany, was stricken with a fatal heart attack at 3:30 
A. M. on February 13. His death occurred a few hours 
after he had preached his first sermon in America, at a 
special service for the Latvian community of New York, 
held in the Lutheran Church of the Holy Trinity, New 
York City. 

Pastor Zemitis, a pastor in a DP camp at Wuerzburg in 
the American Zone of Germany during his exile from 
Latvia, arrived in New York on February 1. He was 
scheduled to report for a six months’ period of clinical 
training at Grace Lutheran Church in Winchester, Va., 
before being assigned to a definite field of service. 

Pastor Zemitis leaves his wife and four children, all of 
whom will be cared for temporarily at the Lutheran Home 
in Topton, Pa. (Continued on Page 32) 
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for young adults 


BEING A GOOD PARENT 
By MRS. N. J. GOULD WICKEY, Washington, D. C. 


DISCUSSION PATTERN 


Why? It is normally expected that married young 
adults will cheerfully become parents. This study 
is to help them understand what is involved in 
being a good parent. Both the father and the mother 
have their separate responsibilities and their joint 
ones in this area of their living. Especially should 
they always be united in the disciplinary measures 
devised to help their child and children. 


How? It will be found useful to have one or more 
persons present the essentials of the material here 
given, then proceed to the holding of an Open 
Forum in which questions, as suggested here, may 
be asked and answered, and any other specially 
pertinent questions which arise during the discussion 
should be satisfactorily handled. 


@ QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What are some important goals to be set by par- 
ents in dealing with children? 

2. How can you teach a child self-control? 

8. How can you teach a child there are some things 
he must not do and some things he cannot have? 

4, Is it good to punish a child for not doing what you 
want, him to do? 

5. How early can one teach a child self-reliance? 

6. How may prolonged emotional dependence of the 
child be a handicap? Who is usually to blame? 


@ ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. We want the child to have a strong body, to express himself 
freely, to use his imagination, to build, to create, to investigate, to ask 
questions, to develop personality and a good disposition, to be free 
as much as possible from feelings of fear and inferiority. 

2. From the very beginning see that he does not get too much at- 
tention that is not necessary, that all his wishes are not granted, 
that no one makes unnecessary self-sacrifice, that he plays with other 
children his own age and has opportunity to compete, to cooperate and 
to stand for his rights. It may be necessary to let him cry it out if he 
wants his own way. 

3. From the time he walks the word “no” must be final. Until 
the child understands the word, physical pain must accompany ‘“‘no.” 
This must not be overdone but taught very gradually with a few known 
dangers. The punishment must be associated with the thing to be 
avoided and not with the person. Punishment must be immediate and 
consistent. As the child learns what “no” means, other forms of 
punishment may be substituted for pain. 

4. No. Rather make attractive what you want him to do and put 
it in the form of a request until he reaches the age of 3 or 4 years. 
Make painful only the things you do not want him to do. 

5. Usually by the end of the first year the child wants to feed 
himself, comb his hair, get his own drinking water, wash and dry his 
hands by standing on a box at the wash basin. Soon he will want to 
help undress and dress himself. No one rocks him to sleep or repeatedly 
ministers to his whims. All this requires patience on the part of the 
parent but it teaches independence and self-reliance. 
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6. Prolonged emotional dependence of a child may make it dif- 
ficult for a child to adapt himself when he goes off to summer camp, 
or college, when mother is called away due to illness or even when 
he marries if he does. He and his mother have not been weaned from 
one another due usually to the altruism of the mother. 


®@ SEE RESOURCE ARTICLE (Pages 13-15) 
(Continued from Page 15) 
@ HELPS 
Parents Can Be People. Dorothy M. Baruch. Appleton 
1944, 
The Child From One To Twelve. Ada Hart Arlitt. 
Whittlesey House, 1930. 
Home Builders of Tomorrow. Warren D. Bowman. The 
Elgin Press, Elgin, Illinois. 1939. 
Education for Christian Marriage: Its Theory and Prac- 
tice. A. S. Nash, Editor. Macmillan. 1939. 
Harmony in Marriage. L. F. Wood. Round Table Press. 
1939. 
The Home and Christian Living. P. R. and M. H. 
Hayward. Westminster Press. 1942. 
Christian Parenthood in a Changing World. ips 
Montgomery. Methodist Book Concern. 1933. 


® SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVOTIONS 

Hymns: 
“When He Cometh” (183 PSH) 
“Saviour, Teach Me, Day By Day” (146 PSH; 568 CSB) 
“O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee” (288 PSH) 

Psalms 103; 148. 

Scripture Lesson: Proverbs 31:10-31 

Prayer: O Lord Jesus, Who didst take little children in 
Thy arms and bless them: Grant to those of us who 
are parents wisdom so to love and tenderly protect our 
children that they may grow up to be followers of 
Thine. As we teach them give us wisdom and under- 
standing; as we live our lives may they be conscious of 
our closeness to Thee; and may we as a family live 
according to Thy will at all times and in all places. 

Grant that each one of us may be diligent in all the 
work of life, doing well whatsoever we do, always 
honoring Thee and furthering the interests of Thy king- 
dom. Forgive us wherein we do wrong from day to day. 
Deliver us from ingratitude and forgetfulness of Thee, 
the Giver of every good gift. 

Abide with us in our homes and may Thy love fill 
the hearts of each one. In times of darkness be our 
Light. In times of sorrow be Thou our Comfort. In 
times of temptation be Thou our Strength. And to 
Thee will we give praise and glory forever. Amen. 
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4—How To Act in Church 
I Corinthians 14:29-40 


11—The Etemal Triangle 
II Corinthians 13:14 


18—What the Church Council Does 
Acts 6:1-7 


25—Special Topic, not on theme of month 


This issue presents the Young People’s 
topics for the month of June. Please use 
these topics with those 18 years of age 
and older. See the two quarterlies for 
topics for the other age-groups—Interme- 
diates and Seniors. 


May topics for Young People will be 
found in the April issue. Their listing is 
given in the right hand column herewith. 


IMPROVING OUR CHURCHMANSHIP: (1) HOW TO ACT 
IN CHURCH 


| Corinthians 14:29-40 
By DR. HARRY HODGES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ EDITOR’S NOTE 


One of the most distinguished of Lutheran 
(ULCA) laymen of his generation has written 
this article. For ten years he served as General 
Secretary of The Luther League of America, 
leaving the organization much stronger than he 
found it, and making a real financial sacrifice to 
undergird its continuing work. , 

Subsequently, Mr. Hodges served with dis- 
tinction as Executive Secretary of the Board of 
Pensions of the U.L.C.A., inaugurating the Con- 
tributory Pension Plan for pastors and the Lay 
Contributory Plan for church employees. He 
retired from this post on December 31, 1948. 

Muhlenberg College honored him—and hon- 
ored itself—by conferring the honorary Doctor- 
ate of Laws in June, 1948. Though now living 
in official retirement, Dr. Hodges is kept very 
busy with his voluntary church and community 
activities. 

Dr. Hodges is well and favorably known 
throughout the U.L.C.A. as a devoted church- 
man, one who always knows what the correct 
thing to do is. He speaks to us all in this 
article. 


@ THE TOPIC 

The dictionary defines a Churchman as 
a member of the Church. The term is, of 
course, generic, pertaining to men and 
women. In the Scripture reference, the 
last verse is doubtless the one intended 
to be stressed. 

The former were, doubtless, 
born of Paul’s Jewish background, in 
which Church women were not regular 
members but sat in the gallery looking 
on while the men worshipped and con- 
ducted They worshipped by 
proxy. 

But times have changed. Imagine the 
United Lutheran Church without _ its 
magnificent Women’s Missionary Society, 
or the Luther League without the co- 
operation of its women members. 

But in spite of the changing times, the 
decorum which Paul suggests must ever 
be maintained. When we come to church, 


verses 


service. 
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we are not simply coming to another 
house; we are coming to the House of 
God, to meet with God. 

It is to be regretted that the Reformers 
banished the sanctuary lamp from the 
chancel, which burned constantly to re- 
mind all who entered the Church of the 
Sacred Presence. Did you ever exper- 
ience the spirit of reverence which steals 
over you as you enter a Roman Church, 
which you do not experience in the 
average Protestant Church? 

Therefore, in attending Church, we 
must permeate ourselves with reverence. 

The writer has travelled in all sections 
of the country and for fifty years has 
not missed a Sunday morning at Church, 
but what he has seen and heard, to 
quote Shakespeare: “Must give us pause.” 

Prior to the service, audible conversa- 
tion was indulged in in the pews; Wo- 
men entered the chancel to arrange 
flowers; the organist flitted back and 
forth; the minister entered the chancel 
and made his arrangements; the ushers 
greeted worshippers with loud conversa- 
tion and laughter. In the writers home 
church, all arrangements are made be- 
fore the doors are opened, and no one 
opens his mouth for idle conversation 
after he has reached his pew. 

Unlike the other denominations, in the 
Lutheran Church the sermon is not the 
chief part of the service, although it is 
an important part, for it was Luther who 
restored preaching to its proper place 
in the Church. 

The Lutheran comes to Church pri- 
marily to worship God and to hear the 
sermon. There were places of worship in 


May 


7—The Place of Personal Ambition 
Matthew 6:12-24 


14—The Meaning of Success 
II Timothy 2:4-10, 4:7, 8 


21—The Symbols of Success 
John 17:4-8 


28—The Cross and Success 
Philippians 2:5-13 


the world before sermons were born. We 
do not place the words of mere man 
above the Word and Sacraments of the 
Living God. 


Now for the Worshipper 

In some of the other branches of the 
Lutheran Church, the worshipper stands 
at the entrance to his pew, facing the 
Altar, and offers a silent prayer before 
seating himself. Unfortunately, in the 
United Lutheran Church we have gotten 
into the denominational way of sitting 
down to pray, which is a lazy man’s way, 
to say the least. 

The writer has done some exploring in 
the field of liturgies and can find no au- 
thority for sitting to pray. He, therefore, 
suggests that the worshipper kneel and 
pray, not simply bow his head and stick 
his finger beside his nose. Pray for the 
reverence and inspiration of the service, 
for the power of the preacher in deliver- 
ing his message, and for a receptive 
heart to receive it. 

Enter heartily into the service, other- 
wise others are worshipping for you and 
are your proxies. Perhaps God does not 
appreciate proxies! 

When the offering plate is passed, 
remember: “The Lord seeth” and knows 
that you attended the movies the night 
before and what you paid for a ticket. 

If there are visitors present, be sure to 
greet them before you leave. It is said 
that Gandhi never became a Christian, 
because in his young manhood he at- 
tended a Christian Church and no one 
greeted him, and he came to the con- 
clusion that Christians were not sincere. 


The Holy Communion 
And now we come into actual com- 
munion with God, for as Lutherans we 
believe that while the elements remain 
the same, if we accept them in faith 
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believing, we receive in, under and with 
the visible elements, the living body and 
blood of Christ for the forgiveness of 
our sins and as a means of saving grace. 
Do you fully appreciate this great priv- 
ilege, or do you ever neglect the oppor- 
tunity of having your sins forgiven by 
non-attendance at the “Lord’s Supper’? 
Read the Confessional Service which 
precedes the Holy Communion. 

May I suggest the following rules of 
conduct for the Service of Holy Com- 
munion?— 

1. Be present at the Service of Con- 
fession. If unavoidably late, read this 
service in the Common Service Book 
after being seated before Communion. 

2. Come forward promptly at the di- 
rection of the ushers. 


8. Receive the elements into un- 
gloved hands. (Some believe women 
should come without lipstick. ) 

4. Pray while receiving the Commu- 
mon. Make thanksgiving. Pray for your 
neighbors and loved ones. Try to realize 
the Presence of the Lord. 

5. On returning to your pew, bow 
a few moments in thought. Continue 
your meditations by reading the prayers 
and thanksgivings in the Common Serv- 
ice Book. 

6. A special thank offering at such 
times is thrice blessed—others, ourselves, 
and our Lord. 

7. Do not leave the church until the 
Benediction-is pronounced, if at all pos- 
sible to remain. You do not leave the 
house of a friend until the meal is fin- 


ished except for very good cause. This 
is the House of our best Friend. 
8. Come to Holy Communion regu- 
larly, every time it is appointed. No re- 
ligious habit has greater spiritual value. 
It expresses self-consecration to God and 
brings a peculiar blessing. 
When you attend the Church Service, 
you are not just keeping another appoint- 
ment, you are leaving the world and 
entering into the presence of God. 
“Approach ye then with faithful 
hearts sincere, 

And take the pledges of salvation 
here. 

The Judge Eternal, unto Whom 
shall bow 

All nations at the last, is with 
us now.’ 


IMPROVING OUR CHURCHMANSHIP: (2) THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE 


Il Corinthians 13:14 
By THE REV. C. P. HARRY, D.D., Norristown, Pa. 


@ PREPARATION 


This topic is designed for use on The Festi- 
val of the Holy Trinity, and the triangle is the 
symbol used to visualize the great fact of 
Revelation in the church’s sign language which 
early came into existence. 

By all means have an equilateral triangle on 
display, either by drawing it on a blackboard 
or on a piece of cardbord. Other object les- 
sons may be gleaned from: A clover leaf (Get 
a real one, three-leafed, or make one of green 
paper. ); a closed box with six sides; a calendar 
sheet from a desk calendar, showing the month 
gone, the current month, and the month to 
come; a plant, especially a branched plant or 
one that is in bloom. 


@ PROGRAM 

Instrumental Prelude 

Hymn: “Come, Thou Almighty King” 
(112 PSH) 

Responsive Reading: Psalm 111 (42 PSH) 

Gloria Patri 

The Lesson: II Corinthians 13:14 

Prayer: “O Lord God Almighty, Etermal, Im- 
mortal, Invisible, the mysteries of Whose 
Being are unsearchable: Accept, we beseech 
Thee, for the revelation which Thou hast 
made of Thyself, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. One God in Three Persons; and 
mercifully grant, that ever holding fast this 
faith, we may magnify Thy gloroius Name; 
Who livest and reignest, God, blessed now 


and evermore. Amen” (From Collects and 
Prayers. ) 
Hymn: “Hail, Holy, Holy, Holy Lord” 


(110 PSH) 
Introduction of the Topic: 

This topic is a study of the truth of the 
Holy Trinity. 

This fact about God we know as a result of 
His self-revelation. 

The purpose of this study is to make this 
fact more real and natural to us in our 
thinking. 

Presentation of the Topic: 

Discussion: See questions at end. 
Offering and Prayer of Dedication 
Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy” (108 PSH) 
Benediction: (To be said) 

“May the grace of Christ, our Saviour, 
And the Father’s boundless love, 

With the Holy Spirit’s favor, 

Rest upon us from above. Amen. 

(First stanza, 319 PSH) 
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® THE TOPIC 

This is the Festival of the Holy Trinity. 
Though it may be difficult to understand, 
the doctrine of the Trinity is a cardinal 
Christian teaching. We, therefore, do 
well to get a new appreciation of its 
meaning and significance each time the 
festival which celebrates the fact comes 
around. The early Church’s teachers real- 
ized what a basic doctrine was involved 
in this fact, and they sought to keep it 
before the Church by giving it a special 
place in the Christian calendar. 

The doctrine of the Holy Trinity is 
not some fine theological speculation de- 
vised by minds devoted to the abstruse. 
That God is Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
(Ghost) we would not know were it not 
taught us in the New Testament. It is 
the result of God’s own self-revelation. 
The overwhelming part of the Christian 
Church has cherished this belief from 
very early times. It is the distinctly 
Christian view of the one, true and only 
living God. Our Lutheran Church be- 
lieves that those who reject this doctrine 
have no right to call themselves Chris- 
tian. (For example, The Untied Luther- 
an Church in America has consistently 
stood against admitting the Unitarian 
Church into the fellowship of The Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America because the Unitarian group 
reject this basic doctrine. ) 

It is scarcely possible for the finite 
mind to understand completely this holy 
mystery. Yet it is possible for us to re- 
examine the doctrine ever and again and 
to arrive at a greater apprehension of the 


facts of revelation. This topic attempts 
to do that for us. 


What the Bible Says 

Establish the fact that God’s Oneness 
and Threeness is taught in the Bible, 
Use the following passages to point out 
the truths indicated. Make of this a 
Bible study by distributing Bibles to all 
present. When the passages cited are 
called out, have each person look it up. 
(Wait until all have found it before 
reading it, but give the first person who 
finds it the right to read it aloud.) 

These passages are listed without 
much regard to order to show that the 
Bible states very clearly both the One- 
ness and the Threeness of God. It is to 
be noted especially that the New Testa- 
ment emphasizes the Threeness; the Old 
Testament, the Oneness. The knowledge 
of the Threeness of God, then, is a part 
of the fuller revelation of Himself which 
Jesus has given us. 

II Corinthians 13:14. This is one of 
the two biblical benedictions often used 
at the close of church services, especially 
Vespers and Matins. It is a distinct af- 
firmafion of the Threeness of God. 

Exodus 8:18-15. In this record God 
tells His Name to Moses, and it is a clear 
evidence of the Oneness of God. 

Isaiah 6:1-4. This is one of the grand- 
est writings in all history. It describes in 
a few words the majesty of God. He 
is seen to be One, Yet the song of the 
Seraphim expressed a significant triple 
holiness. 

John 14:16, 17. See how very clearly 
Jesus tells of the Threeness of (God. Who 
could know this fact better than Jesus? 
Jesus says that He will pray the Father 
and that the Father will send the Com- 
forter. Certainly, then, each must be dis- 
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tinct from the Other. 

Matthew 28:19. By this His last com- 
mand Jesus clearly teaches the Threeness 
of God. There would be no point in the 
language used if this were not what He 
meant. 

Exodus 20:1-6. God’s Word distinctly 
forbids worship of more than one God, 
of any other God than Himself. (There 
were intimations of the Threeness in 
Oneness and Oneness in Threeness way 
back in Genesis when in the account of 
creation we read: “And God said, Let 
us make man in our image.” ) 

Mark 12:28-30. All our love belongs to 
the One God. 


The Eternal Triangle 

The early Church soon devised a sign 
language which believers could use to 
identify each other. For example, when 
in earliest times, during the period of the 
fiercest persecution, they wanted to con- 
ceal from their persecutors the fact that 
they were Christian but at the same time 
wanted fellow-believers to know, they 
would draw a fish in the sand. Then they 
made of the Greek word for fish an 
acrostic, each letter of which stood for 
a word. The whole read: “Jesus Christ, 
God’s Son, Our Saviour.” 

But this sign language was not per- 
fected immediately. As time went on 
more and more symbols were added to 
the store of the Christian. In time they 
developed the use of the equilateral tri- 
angle, each side of which was of equal 
length, symbolizing the unity and equal- 
ity of the Holy Trinity—Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. Sometimes three interlaced 
triangles are used. They have the same 
meaning. 

The circle also is used to signify God, 
since it has no beginning and no end. 
It is the sign of the unity and the eter- 
nity of the Godhead. There are times 
when the circle and the triangle are also 
combined to emphasize the Threeness 
in Oneness and the Oneness in Threeness. 


Time 

Almost everything we know anything 
about has three-ness and one-ness. First 
of all there is time—past, present and 
future. It is all time, measured by the 
same clock, flowing along in the same 
way. But past time is not present. Future 
time is not past. Time is three in one. 


Events 
Everything that happens or is has 
three parts—beginning, middle, and end. 
The end is not the beginning, nor the 
middle the end, nor the beginning either 
one of the other two, and yet all are the 
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event. A play begins, it has development 
and ending. It would not be a play or 
anything else without these. Yet they 
are not the same and all are the play. 
So it is with a movie, a concert or any- 
thing. 
A Sentence 

A sentence has subject, verb and pred- 
icate. All are necessary to make a com- 
plete sentence. Our language itself has 
threeness. How often have we practiced 
analyzing sentences in school. We surely 
know threeness in oneness there. 


Space 

Space is what is not occupied by an 
object. An object is something which 
takes up space. Space and any object 
which takes up space are three in one. 
Anything in space has length, breadth, 
and height. Just an ordinary box shows 
that. All are the box. The box is six 
feet long, two feet wide, and one foot 
deep. It has to have all of these or it 
would not be a box. They are the box. 
Even a sphere has similar dimensions, 
for it has circumference and any number 
of diameters. And if the diameters are 
not equal, it is not a perfect sphere. If 
they are, it is. 


Mind 

We have thought, feeling, action. Or 
knowledge, emotion and will. If we lack 
any of these, we do not have good minds. 
None actually lacks any of them, for we 
cannot be human and lack these, how- 
ever imperfectly developed they may be 
in some. They are all mind. And yet 
they are all different. Knowledge is not 
feeling. You can feel without knowing 
much about what causes your irritation 
or joy. You make decisions “thought- 
lessly” sometimes. But all are mind and 
all are necessary and different. 


Family 
Father, mother, child—there is no fa- 
mily without all three. Yet none is the 
other. All are equally the family. Who- 
ever helps or harms one helps or harms 
the Family. 


God 

It is not surprising, then, that God is 
one and three. Everything else is that 
way. It is not unreasonable, but just 
what we should expect. It is in line 
with all our experience that God is One 
and Three—Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 
None is greater than the Others. All are 
God. God would not be God if any were 
lacking. That is the trouble with ideas 
of God which do not include the fact of 
the Trinity. 


The Bible 

It is not so clear in the Old Testament 
that God is Three. There the emphasis is 
that God is One. The reason for that is 
that all other races thought of many gods 
and worshipped them. They had spread 
out the idea of more than one in God 
too far. It was important for the Jews 
in the Old Testament to emphasize the 
fact that God is One. Other peoples even 
thought of their gods as at war with 
each other. But God cannot be at war 
with Himself. He is not divided. God is 
One. 


The New Testament 
The New Testament shows. that God 
is not only One but Three. The place 
which expresses that most clearly is John 
14:16-17. Jesus who is God Himself, 
says, “I will pray the Father and He 
will give you another Comforter (or 
Companion).” Jesus prays to God, yet 
Jesus is God. The Holy Spirit also is 
God. But the Father is not the Son. The 
Holy Spirit is not the Father. The Son 
is not the Spirit. All are God equally, 
truly one God. One in nature, one in 
knowledge, one in love, one in will. 
There is no division in God just as there 
is no division in a good family, yet the 

members are free and distinct. 


The Divine Community 

So.God is not a solitary individual, 
not a despot, not a dictator. But God is 
a blessed Company, a Holy Community 
in which, by common consent and in 
communion of true love, all good is or- 
iginated and perfected. We are invited 
into the Divine Community through 
Christ. He prays “for them which shall 
believe in Me, that they all may be one 
as thou Father art in Me and I in Thee, 
that they also may be one in Us... 
and the glory which Thou hast given 
Me I have given them that they may 
be one even as We are One; I in them 
and Thou in Me that they may be made 
perfect in One.” (John 17:20-22.) 

That is the real Democracy—the King- 
dom of God, the perfect Society. 


® QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

How do we know God is One and 
Three? 

Which of the illustrations used is the 
best one? Why? 

What does each Person of the Holy 
Trinity do? 

Of what does the First Article of the 
Creed treat? 

Of what does the Second Article of the 
Creed treat? 

Of what does the Third Article of the 
Creed treat? 
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How does Luther explain the work of 
the Father? 

How does Luther explain the work of 
the Son? 

How does Luther explain the work of 
the Holy Spirit? 

Does the word Trinity occur in the 
Bible? 

What does the word mean? 

In what sense is Christ the Son of God, 
and how do we know it? 

How do we know that Christ was also 
true man? 

What name do we give to Christ in 
view of His two-fold nature? 

How do we best worship Christ? 

Show how the end of many of the 
Church’s Collects (little prayers) point 
out the Threeness of God. 

Mention some of the many hymns 
which are addressed to all Three Persons 
(by name) of the Holy Trinity. 

Point out the references to the Three 
Persons in “The Service.” 


@ HEAR THE WORD 


Deuteronomy 6:4, 5. The creed of the Jews. 
Yes, the ancient Jews also had a creed. Scat- 
tered in the midst of peoples who knew and 
worshipped many gods—albeit they were false 
gods—they were called upon to emphasize the 
fact that God is One; that there are not gods 
many, but only one. Again and again the 
faithful Israelite confessed this fact. The words 
of this verse were those he used in this act. 
It was a part of the first act of worship in the 
Jewish synagogue, and was repeated twice a 
day by every adult male Jew. The supreme 


command followed from the supreme fact. God * 


is One, therefore, man owes Him supreme al- 
legiance. 


Exodus 20:1-6. Worship reserved for the 
true God. Worship of someone or something 
is an experience common to the whole race. 
From animism to Christianity, from the lowest 
form of human religion to the highest, the im- 
pulse to worship has had expression, The an- 
imist bows down before stones, trees, and 
other objects in inanimate nature in which he 
believes some good or evil spirit is present. 
Judaism and Christianity, following the com- 
mandment of God, refuse worship to any but 
the true and living God, the God Who has 
revealed Himself to man. The record of that 
revelation is found in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. Idolatry was the 
common sin of the day among the Israelites so 
newly freed from the slavery of Egypt. There 
they had seen much idolatry during the years of 
their sojourn. Animal worship abounded. (At 
their first great apostasy Aaron made them 
a calf of gold, for which they were severely 
punished.) They seemed anxious to see their 
god, even as their neighbors had visible gods. 
So God instructed His servant Moses to warn 
the people against this business of image mak- 
ing and image worship. Worship belonged unto 
Him alone. Perhaps we do not need to be 
wamed about worship of images, but we do 
need to be called again and again to give 
God the first place in our lives. 


Isaiah 64:8. God is Father. What kind of 
a god is the true God? He is a God Who has 
revealed Himself as Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. Here we leam that He is Father. Father 
is such a common word to us that we some- 
times forget to give Him the proper reverence 
due Him and His Name. He is a_ perfect 
Father, without fault and capable of making 
no mistake. How different in this respect is 
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He from our human fathers! Like the Father 
that He is, He lovingly brings us into the 
world, He daily provides for our every need, 
and hourly protects us against all evil. It was 
Jesus Who taught His disciples to address God 
as “Our Father.” Through Him we come to 
know God truly as “our Father.’? Through 
faith in Jesus, my Lord, I have become a child 
of God in very truth. Shall I not live as a 
child of the heavenly Father? 


Luke 22:69,70. Jesus is the Son of God. 
We have the witness of His own words before 
the Council of the Elders before whom He 
stood on trial for the claim. But we have not 
the word of Jesus Himself alone as to His di- 
vinity, though that would be enough. We 
also have the testimony of the Father Himself 
at the baptism of Jesus and at His Transfigura- 
tion, “This is my beloved Son in Whom I am 
well pleased.” In addition, we have the testi- 
mony of all the writers of the New Testament 
that Jesus is the Son of God. It has always 
been the confident belief of the Christian 
church throughout the whole wide world. Yes, 
I, too, believe that Jesus is true God, just as 
the Father is God, and that He is true man, 
bom of the Virgin Mary. And so, as He is 
true God, I worship Him. 


Matthew 28:19. The Holy Ghost is God. 
These words of our Lord are known to us as 
the Great Commission. They were spoken just 
before He withdrew His visible presence from 
His disciples and the world and returned to 
the Father. They marked the institution of 
Christian Baptism, for the disciples were told 
to make disciples of the nations by baptizing 
and teaching. Now the baptism was to be per- 
formed “in the Name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The Holy Ghost 
is mentioned along with the other two Persons 
of the Holy Trinity. Therefore, He must be 
equal in majesty and power with the other 
two. We leam from other parts of the Bible 
that He is All-powerful, All-wise, Everywhere 


Present; that He shared with the Father and 
the Son in our creation, redemption, and sancti- 
fication (our being made, our being saved, our 
being made holy.) Truly the Holy Ghost is 
God. And so in company with the whole 
Christian Church I worship Him as true God, 
even as I do the Father and the Son. 


John 4:8-11. A true picture of God. Yes, 
God is Spirit. No man can picture a spirit. 
However, we do not have to. We have our 
picture of God. When Philip wanted to see 
the Father, Jesus said to him, “He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father.” We may not 
have seen God the Father or Jesus as did His 
first disciples, but the picture which they have 
presented of Him has been preserved for us 
on the pages of the New Testament. If we want 
to know what God is like, we have but to 
turn to the Gospel for the portrait of Him that 
they contain. Ours is a Christ-like God. Many 
an artist has done that through the years and 
then has put on canvas his conception of our 
Lord Jesus. Like them we must go to the 
New Testament for our picture of God. Now 
we know more fully than did the ancient Jews 
what God is like, for Jesus has carefully and 
truly revealed Him. 


John 5:19-23, Ours is the Triune God. Ours 
is a God Who is One and Three. We know 
this because God Himself has told us the fact. 
We would not know it otherwise. He is Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. No man can ignore or 
dishonor any one of the three Persons without 
sinning against all three. They are One. As 
Jesus is the Way to God, we must preach 
Christ by word and example to all the peoples 
of the earth, so that they may come to the 
knowledge of the One, True and Only Living 
God. If men come to know and honor Christ 
by their lips and their lives, they will be honor- 
ing God. O Christ, may I truly honor Thee 
with my lips and my life through all the 
coming days! 


ee 


IMPROVING OUR CHURCHMANSHIP: (3) WHAT THE 
CHURCH COUNCIL DOES 
Acts 6:1-7 
By THE REV. G. EDWARD KNAPP, Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ PREPARATION 


In addition to a verbal presentation and 
discussion of the materials presented herewith, 
much interest might be aroused by a drama- 
tization of a church council meeting. This 
will require much imagination, but will prove 
worthy of the effort expended. In planning such 
a dramatization, enlist the assistance of your 
pastor and invite several councilmen either to 
take part in the dramatization or to coach the 
same. A suggested agenda for a church council 
meeting includes: Devotions; reading of Min- 
utes; reports of Pastor and Treasurers, stand- 
ing committees, and special committees; re- 
ception of petitions and communications; un- 


finished business; new business; adjournment 

with prayer. 

@ WORSHIP 

Opening Hymn: “Lord, Speak To Me That I 
May Speak” 


Announcement of Theme and purpose of the 
topic: 

The title of our topic is: ““What the Church 
Council Does”. The topic is designed to 
give to us young people a better understand- 
ing of what the church council does, to set 
before us the idea of being worthy of a 
place of service on this important goveming 
body of the church, and to lead us to vote 
intelligently for those who are proposed for 
membership in it. 

Scripture Lesson: Acts 6:1-7 

Prayer: “Lord God, Heavenly Father, Who, 
according to Thy gracious will, hast estab- 
lished within Thy Church on earth, besides 
the ministry of the Word, other offices for 


the ministration of Thy manifold gifts of 
grace: We thank Thee, that, in this place, 
Thou hast provided men of honest report, 
ready to serve this congregation for Thy 
sake and we humbly pray Thee to enrich 
them abundantly with Thy Holy Spirit, that 
they may have wisdom and strength for the 
service into which Thou hast called them; 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 
(from The Order for the Installation of a 
Church Council) 

Presentation of Topic 

Offering 

Prayer: Holy Lord Jesus, Who in Thy great 
and loving purpose dost depend upon us to 
be the messengers of Thy salvation, truth, 
and grace so possess our hearts and minds, 
and inspire our speech and acts, that where- 
ever we are, whatever we do, we may so 
work and live, that all about us may see 
and know Thee and desire to be Thine; 
through Thy mercy, O our God. Amen. 

The Lord’s Prayer 

Closing Hymn: “Jesus, Master, Whose I Am” 


@ THE TOPIC 

Tonight is the night of our congre- 
gation’s annual meeting. Among other 
important items of business the congre- 
gation will elect four men to serve as 
church councilmen for the coming three 
years. Since in the Lutheran Church all 
“ad interim” (that is, between congre- 
gational meetings) legislative and admin- 
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istrative authority is normally entrusted 
to the Church Council, it is tremendous- 
ly important that this election be con- 
ducted under an awareness of the need 
for the Holy Spirit’s guidance. If the con- 
gregation is to carry on the Lord’s work 
as efficiently and as effectively as pos- 
sible locally, and if the congregation is 
to make its greatest possible contribution 
to the on-going of the work of the 
Church-at-large, it must have the very 
best leadership available at the helm. 

Since this leadership must come from 
the congregation, and since it has di- 
rective authority over the whole work 
of the congregation, both at home and 
abroad, its selection should be a matter 
of primary interest and concern to young 
people. For young people, in addition to 
being what they are often termed as 
being, “the church of tomorrow”, are 
also a most important part of the church 
of today. As such they should participate 
in the election of church councilmen— 
as voters, and wherever nominated for 
this high office, as candidates. Thus 
they will, at one and the same time, both 
discharge a sacred responsibility and 
accept a high privilege that is theirs as 
interested and active members of the 
church. It will also guarantee the pres- 
entation and consideration of their point 
of view in the deliberations of the church 
council. 

However, before anyone, young or old, 
can cast an intelligent ballot for the 
church council or accept nomination to 
the same, he must know something of 
the qualifications required for membership 
in that body and of the activities ex- 
pected of church councilmen. For cer- 
tainly it is clear by 'this time that 
church councilmen are to be elected for 
their fitness and consecration rather than 
for their popularity or economic standing, 
and should be churehmen who are both 
able and willing to discharge the heavy 
responsibilities that will devolve upon 
them. 

Qualifications 

The most important qualifications for 
church councilmen are set forth in the 
order of installation. They must be “men 
of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost 
and of wisdom.” They must practice 
“holiness of life and conversation” and 
“be an example of good works to others.” 
They must be ready to serve the congre- 
gation for the Lord’s sake as good and 
faithful stewards. In other words, they 
must be consecrated and capable, ener- 
getic and exemplary. 

A second set of qualifications is set 
forth in the congregational constitution. 
Normally these constitutional require- 
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ments are: Church councilmen must be 
communing members of the congregation, 
be in good standing, and be twenty-one 
years of age or over. Normally, too, 
though not necessarily, they must be of 
the male sex. 


Duties and Functions 

The duties and functions of a church 
council are likewise indicated in the 
order for installation and listed in the 
congregational constitution. They include 
the following: 

(1) To make provision for church 
services; that they be held at the proper 
times and that they be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the order of the church. 
This means that councilmen must be fa- 
miliar with the order of service and must 
attend the services regularly. 

(2) To see to it that the pure Word 
of God is preached as the church con- 
fesses it, and only by those duly author- 
ized according to the constitution of the 
congregation. This means that Council 
men must be familiar with the Bible and 
with Lutheran doctrine. 

(3) To make provision for the Chris- 
tian instruction of the young. This means 
that councilmen should be active in, or 
at least thoroughly familiar with, the 
workings of the Sunday School and week- 
day schools of the congregation, to see 
that proper literature and equipment is 
provided, and that there is a program 
of leadership education provided by the 
congregation. 

(4) To exercise strict discipline, ad- 
monish the erring and exclude impenitent 
offenders. This duty requires Christian 
courage, tact, and patience, and can be 
exercised only through the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. It may be difficult to 
admonish a heavy contributor to the 
church for his unbecoming conduct or 
to plead with an unlovely sinner to 
mend his ways, but this duty of admo- 
nition and reclamation is basic. 

(5) To care for the property of the 
congregation and to administer the fi- 
nances and other business affairs of the 
congregation. Since the church is God’s 
dwelling place, it must be kept in con- 
stant repair. It must be kept both beau- 
tiful for worship and functionally effi- 
cient for study. All church moneys of 
course, should be wisely administered 
and dispersed only for the purposes for 
which they have been contributed. 

(6) To assist the pastor in the care 
of the sick and needy. This is Christ’s 
own work—the ministry of mercy—too 
often left to the Pastor alone. 

(7) To cultivate harmony among the 
members. No congregation can discharge 


its Christian duties nor bear an effective 
Christian witness which is afflicted with 
dissention and quarreling. The church 
councilman is to be a peace-maker, re- 
solving differences and cultivating broth- 
erly love. 

(8) To promote the general welfare 
of the congregation. This means sup- 
porting everything that will make the 
congregation more spiritual-minded, more 
interested and active in the work of the 
church, more zealous in planting the 
Gospel everywhere. 

(9) To further Christ’s Kingdom at 
home and abroad. This means enlisting, 
by precept and by example, interest and 
activity in the field of personal evangel- 
ism and in fulfilling the world-wide min- 
istry of the church. 

(10) To select and supervise church 
employees and volunteer workers. This 
does not include the Pastor who is 
elected by the congregation. The church 
council should see that employees are 
offered and paid an adequate salary or 
wage and that volunteer workers receive 
proper recognition for their services. 

(11) To see that the congregation is 
properly represented at synodical con- 
ventions. 


(12) To set a Christian example. 


Organization 
To carry out these duties and func- 


‘ tions, the council must be efficiently or- 


ganized. Normally, the Pastor is Presi- 
dent. Other officers include a Vice-Pres- 
ident, Secretary, Financial Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Treasurer of Benevolence. 
Their qualifications, privileges, and du- 
ties are set forth in Article VI of the 
Model Constitution for congregations. 
To expedite the handling of business 
and to carry on the work of the council, 
committees are set up. While any mem- 
ber of the congregation may be ap- 
pointed to committees, a councilman is 
usually the chairman. Thus, the council 
exercises supervision and review over the 
activities of the committees which it au- 
thorizes, or which are authorized in the 
congregational constitution. Generally in- 
cluded are: (1) a committee on church 
property, (2) a finance committee, (3) 
a committee on worship and music, (4) 
a committee on education and literature, 
(5) a committee on stewardship and 
benevolence, (6) a committee on mem- 
bership and evangelism. The functions 
and powers of these committees, unless 
defined in the congregation’s constitution 
or by-laws (see “Model Constitution”— 
By-Laws, Section III), are determined by 
the church council. Other committees 
may be set up by the council to meet 
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specific needs, such as, Youth Work, 
Visual Education, etc. The important 
thing to remember is that the authority 
of these committees comes from the 
church council, and they are responsible 


to that body. 


@ DISCUSSION PROBLEMS 

“So you are a Church Councilman!” 
Romance, adventure, achievement, sacri- 
fice, life are involved. You are a Bible 
student, a teacher, a prophet, a mission- 
ary, a soldier, a statesman, a businessman, 
an evangelist, a co-laborer with Christ.” 
This quotation appears at the end of the 
booklet “Men . . . with a Mission.” Com- 
ment upon it. 

The Church Council is the Executive 
Committee and the Board of Trustees 
of the congregation. It may also be 
looked upon as the Pastor’s “Cabinet” 
or board of advisors. Discuss these two 
relationships of the council: (1) to the 
congregation, (2) to the pastor. 

Some congregations have a “Junior 
Church Councilman”. He sits in on 
church council meetings and has the 
right of voice but not of vote in council 
matters. He may be elected by the 
Luther League or the Young People’s 
Department of the Sunday School. The 
office serves a two-fold purpose: (1) It 
serves as a period of training for the in- 
cumbent; (2) it affords the young people 
an opportunity to express their views to 
the council through their representative. 
Could this plan be put into operation in 
your congregation? 

Should election to church council be 
looked upon primarily as an honor or as 
a call to service? 

The “rotating” council is one in which 
after having served one or two terms of 
three years each a councilman is not eli- 
gible for re-election for at least one 
year. This practice guarantees a con- 
tinuing “turnover” in the Council’s per- 
sonnel. Discuss the advantages and dis- 
advantages of such an arrangement. 

Should a man be elected to Church 
Council after he has manifested his in- 
terest, ability, and consecration in other 
positions in the church or one of its 
schools or auxiliary societies, or should 
he be elected in the hope that his elec- 
tion will lead him to intensified interest, 
activity, and consecration? 

Is your Luther League an effective 
training school for future Church Coun- 
cilmen? 

Read and discuss the functions of 
standing committees as defined under 
Section III of the by-laws of the Model 
Constitution. 
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@ SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Form of Constitution and By-Laws for Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Congregation in Constituent 
Synods of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, 1943 Edition. Read: Constitution, 
Article V. By-Laws, Section II and III. 

Parish Practice by Paul J. Hoh. Read: Chapter 
Ill, pages 38-52. 

The Vestryman by Calvin P. Swank. 

Forty Thousand Strong by Henry H. Bagger. 

The Deacon and Worship by Amos John Traver. 

The King’s Business by William H. and Robert 
W. Stackel. 

Common Service Book, “Order for the In- 
stallation of a Church Council”, pages 288- 
289. 

Men... With A Mission, an interpretation of 
the Order for the Installation of Church 
Councilmen. (See your Pastor for his copy.) 


@® LET THE BIBLE SPEAK 

Exodus 4:10-16; 7:8-10; 17:10-12. 
“Spokesman and Upholder’. Moses— 
Prophet, Law-giver, and Liberator of his 
people—was a truly great man; one of 
the outstanding figures of Old Testament 
history. Yet he had his human limitations, 
which he offered as his excuse for re- 
jecting God’s call to service. But God 
gave him a helper—his brother Aaron. 
And Aaron proved his worth. He was 
Moses’ spokesman to the people. He it 
was who cast down the rod before Phar- 
aoh. When at a critical time Moses’ arm 
grew weary, Aaron upheld it until the 
moment of victory. It is very question- 
able that Moses would have accom- 
plished what he did without Aaron’s 
help. The able and consecrated church 
councilman is or can be and should be 
—to his pastor what Aaron was to Moses: 
his right-hand man—adding greatly to 
his leader’s effectiveness by the support 
which he gives. 


Acts 6:1-7. “The First Church Council”. 
An administrative problem in the early 
church brought the first church council 
into being (v. 1). Note the purpose: to 
effect a division of labor whereby the 
apostles might continue in prayer and 
the ministry of the Word, while the 
Seven would tend to the more temporal 
work of the congregation (vy. 2-4). Note 
the qualifications of these first council- 
men: “Men of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost and wisdom” (vy. 3). Note 
the electorate: the whole “multitude’— 
that is, the congregation (v. 5). Note 
the solemn and_ prayerful installation 
(v. 6). Note, finally, the happy result of 
this wise step: the Word of God in- 
creased and the number of the disciples 
multiplied (v. 7). 


I Timothy 3:8-13. “Qualifications of a 
Deacon”. The early Church selected its 
deacons with great care, paying atten- 
tion to the candidate’s character, ability, 
and experience. He must be a man of 
absolute integrity: sober, honest, tem- 


perate, not given to the love of money. 
He must be a man of piety and deep 
faith. He must have proven himself first 
—presumably by experience in some les- 
ser, unofficial capacity. He must be mas- 
ter over his wife and household—else 
how could he hold a position of respon- 
sible leadership in the Church? Can 
we exercise less care in our selection of 
the Church’s lay leaders today? 


I Timothy 3:8-13. “Functions of a Dea- 
con.” From the qualifications of a dea- 
con, at which we looked previously, we 
can derive, by implication, some of his 
functions. That the deacon’s work was 
of a responsible, delicate, and often pri- 
vate nature is suggested by the require- 
ments as to his own personal integrity. 
The warnings, relative to both deacons 
and their wives, against tale-bearing and 
back-biting (vv. 8 and 11) suggest that 
the deacon’s work was of a door-to-door 
variety. The demand that the deacon be 
not greedy of filthy lucre and that his 
wife be faithful (that is, “trustworthy” ) 
in all things certainly suggests that his 
work had to do with the distribution of 
Church moneys, with the consequent 
temptation to himself and his family of 
pilfering. 


Acts 6:8-15 and 7:54-60. “Portrait of an 
Early Councilman.” Stephen, one of the 
Seven appointed to the first church 
council (referred to in Acts 6), soon 
proved to be more than just a “server at 
tables”, an administrator of the congrega- 
tion’s temporal means to the needy. He 
became, as well, a mighty preacher and 
worker of miracles,—-and the Church’s 
first martyr. In death, as in life, he wit- 
nessed for Christ—dying with the prayer 
for his persecutors’ pardon upon his lips. 
We need lay leaders today who will 
willingly do more than is required of 
them; who will witness by word and 
deed of the Christ they confess; who 
are ready, if need be, to suffer martyr- 
dom for their faith. 


Acts 6:5; 8:5-40; 21:8, 9. “The Evangel- 
istic Deacon.” Philip served on the same 
church council with Stephen. How these 
kindred spirits must have enjoyed know- 
ing one another. How Philip must have 
mourned his fellow councilman’s un- 
timely death. But he didn’t spend much 
time in mourning. He had work to do 
for his Lord. He, too, like Stephen, was 
a preacher (vy. 5). He became a foreign 
missionary. Through his service of per- 
sonal evangelism he was responsible for 
Christianity’s spread to Ethiopia. Later 
in life he entertained Paul and his com- 
pany. How he must have thrilled to 
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Paul’s missionary adventures. Not the 
least of a councilman’s responsibilities 
and privileges is that of personal evan- 
gelism plus interest in, and promotion 
of, the Gospel’s spread abroad. 


Acts 1:15-26. “To Christ the Choice.” 
The eleven Apostles might have chosen 
Judas’ successor on their own authority. 
But they did not. For such an important 
matter, the selection of a church leader, 
they consulted the brethren. They called 
a congregational meeting. But even this 


authority was not sufficient. Two can- 
didates were nominated. Then, after 
prayer, prayer that in the casting of lots 
the Lord’s choice might be revealed, the 
decision was left to Him. Although the 
casting of lots is not to be regarded as 
a precedent for modern church elections, 
how necessary it is that the church of 
today select its leaders—pastors and 
councilmen—in prayerful submission to 
the Lord’s will—casting its ballot not for 
the popular candidate, but for the one 
it deems to be the Lords’ choice. 


HOW TO MAKE A CHRISTIAN HOME 
Ephesians 5:22-33 
By THE REV. HOWARD A. KUHNLE, Binghamton, N. Y. 


@ PREPARATION 


This topic is intended for those still looking 
toward marriage as well as for those young 
people who, having already entered upon the 
joys and responsibilities of married life, now 
need further guidance and encouragement. 

Plan to allow for the fullest possible dis- 
cussion of this topic. Invite the pastor or some 
other highly trusted leader and counsellor of 
young people to sit in as resource leader. Call 
upon him only when the discussion hits a snag 
or when fuller knowledge is desired upon some 
phase of the subject which is not treated here 
in sufficient length and detail. 

Arrange a display of devotional materials 
useful in planning a Family Altar program for 
our homes. This may be made as elaborate as 
lesirable, even suggesting a simple altar which 
might be used at home. 

Secure as many of the books suggested as 
possible and have them on hand to pass around 
the group for reading. 

Use the suggested discussion questions as 
starters on the various items included in the 
topic. 


@ PROGRAM 

Hymn: “Lord Jesus Christ (314 PSH) 

Responsive Reading: Psalm 100 (Page 14, PSH) 

Gloria Patri (Sung or said) 

The Lesson: Ephesians 5:21-23 (See the Good- 
speed translation ) 

Prayer: Free prayer or Collect No. 42, page 
30, PSH 

Hymn: “My God! How Wonderful” (191 PSH) 

The Offering: (Solo, “O Perfect Love,” 415 
in the Common Service Book) 

The Topic and its Discussion 

The Lords’ Prayer 

Hymn: “Now Thank We All” (242 PSH) 


® QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


When does the Christian home actually be- 


gin? 
Can there be a Christian home when the 
married deliberately avoid children? Explain 


fully your answer. 

Who has the greater responsibility in mak- 
ing the home Christian? Husband or wife? 
Can it be done by either alone? 

How can the husband-wife relationship best 
be described in the Christian home? 

What part does the Church have in making 
the home Christian? 

What effect does religion have in the home? 

Why are divided church loyalties not best 
for the family? 

What is the one thing which is liable to 
give the most trouble in home making? Propose 
a solution. Build a model budget on the basis 
of the average salary eamed in your group. 

How can the pastor help before and after 
marriage in making the homes of his young 
people truly Christian? 
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® BIBLE READINGS 


Genesis 2;18-25. God makes woman and 
gives her to man that they may work together 
for themselves and for Him. The relationship 
between them is greater than that between 
parents and children. 


Exodus 20:12, 14. The Commandments pro- 
vide the most direct and the simplest of 
teachings on God’s way for parents, for chil- 
dren, for home and family life, and for stand- 
ards in marriage. God wants us to hallow all 
these relationships. 


Mark 10:2-12. Although in the time of 
Moses, easy practices were sometimes allowed. 


Matthew 5:27-30. Men have had their laws, 
even from the most ancient times. Jesus saw 
through them and pierced through them to 
the underlying reasons for them. He is con- 
cerned not merely with externals, but chiefly 
with the heart. He wants to make the heart 
right in order to secure proper conduct. 


Luke 15:11-32, The parable of the prod- 
igal son, told by Jesus, shows not only the 
love which parents have even toward wayward 
children, but it emphasizes chiefly the love 
which our Heavenly Father has toward us, 
His sinful children. No matter how much we 
sin against Him, He is always ready to show 
His love to us. 


John 15:12-17. Christ’s love is the standard 
for our love. It is the high goal toward which 
Christians should faithfully work. 


I Peter 3:11. Here is truly divine coun- 
sel from the leader of the apostles, first for 
wives, and then also for husbands. We do well 
to take heed to it. 


@ BIBLIOGRAPHY 


“Christian Family Life’—Earl S. Rudisill 

“The Christian Home”—P. D. Brown 

“A Guide for a Man and Woman looking to- 
ward Marriage’”—Roy A. Burkhart 

“Harmony in Marriage”—L. F. Wood 

“So, You’re Going To Marry a Catholic?”—A 
Pamphlet 

“Light for Today”—U. L. C. daily devotional 
booklet, issued monthly. 

“Strength for the Day, Daily Devotions for a 
Year’—Norman E. Nygaard 

“The Day’s Worship”—Edited by Charles B. 

Foelsch 
Paul Discusses Sex’”—John Schmidt, 

(“The Lutheran,” December 26, 1945) 

“St. Paul Writes About Divorce’”—John 
Schmidt (“The Lutheran,” January 2, 1946) 

“St. Paul Gives Personal Advice’”—John 
Schmidt (“The Lutheran,” January 9, 1946) 

“You Can Be Happily Married’”—Gilbert Ap- 
pelhof, Jr. (MacMillan ) 


ote 


“To Sign or Not to Sign’”—a pamphlet direct- 
ed to Protestants who would marry Cath- 
olics 


@ THE TOPIC 

This topic is grounded in the funda- 
mental assumption that Christian young 
people, ready to be married, and Chris- 
tian young people who have married are 
eager for continuous encouragement from 
their Church so that they make the very 
most of their marriage. Let us think of 
this topic as the Church’s attempt to 
give the kind of help which is necessary 
and desirable. 


The Relationship in Marriage? 

We go to our scripture lessons for an 
authoritative answer. Two verses from 
this passage are quoted in the Order 
for Marriage—25 and 22 in that order. 
The injunction to the bridegroom is 
given first, then that to the bride. (This 
is one time when ladies are not first. 
One wonders if there is not more im- 
plied in the order followed by St. Paul 
than is generally recognized today. ) 

The letter to the Ephesians is one 
largely concerned with the unity of the 
Church. It deals with the relationship of 
persons within its fellowship. In verse 
21 the apostle sets forth the general 
principle which should obtain in the per- 
sonal relationships of Christians. In the 
Goodspeed translation it reads, “Subor- 
dinate yourselves to one another out of 
reverence to Christ.” Then he proceeds 
to illustrate it with the relationships 
which exist between those in a Christian 
household. 

What, then, is to be the relationship 
between husband and wife? The best 
answer is expressed in the word “mu- 
tual”. Each should be willing to do for 
the other what he expects the other to 
do for him, and neither should make 
extravagant and unreasonable demands 
upon the other. Yes, “mutual” would 
seem to be the best word to use in de- 
scribing this relationship. 

Well, then, what about verse 22 of the 
lesson? It reads, “Wives, submit your- 
selves unto your own husband, as unto 
the Lord.” (Goodspeed uses the word 
“subordinate” here as in verse 21.) Yes, 
it is submission, but not servile obedience 
which is asked. It is obedience “unto 
the Lord” which is shown by such sub- 
mission. Besides the mutual submission 
of Christians the one to the other, there 
is another reason why the wife is to 
submit unto her own husband, as unto 
the Lord. Verse 23 gives that reason— 
“For the husband is the head of the wife, 
even as Christ is the head of the Church.” 
The husband is the “head,” not the 
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master. There must be a head to a house- 
hold. That is the superiority of the hus- 
band. As Christ, the head of the Church, 
rules the Church by love, not force, so 
the husband is to rule his household, for 
which, as the head, he is responsible. 


Permanent 

The great distinguishing mark of 
Christian marriage is that it is to be 
permanent. It is to last for the duration 
of the life of the partners to it—until 
God, through the hand of death, removes 
one of them from this earth. 

Apparently there are many persons 
these days who enter the bonds of mat- 
rimony with the idea that those bonds 
may be easily broken by divorce if things 
do not go just the way they want them 
to, and that they may then have an- 
other chance with another partner. That 
just is not Christian, not God’s way! 

In these days there are new stresses 
being placed upon the institution of mar- 
riage. Many entered upon the marriage 
relationship without a proper knowledge 
and understanding of their partners. Due 
to the war many were separated for a 
long time shortly after the ceremony, 
with each of the partners having differ- 
ent experiences, at a time when they 
needed to share the same ones. Even 
when the young men of our nation were 
returning from military service, there 
were too many rushing headlong into 
marriage instead of waiting until they 
had the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted all over again and could: be 
surer of themselves. 

The example of Hollywood, both on 
the screen and in real life, influences 
many people in a negative manner. Their 
practice tends to destroy the ideal of 
permanence in marriage. But that is not 
Christian marriage, and Christians will 
avoid it as they would a plague. Chris- 
tians get married to stay married and 
give up that ideal for themselves only 
under the most extraordinary circum- 
stances—adultery or malicious desertion 
on the part of the partner. 


Religion 

Religion, among many other things 
that might be said about it, can be an 
influence to make the marriage “more 
stable” or to make it “less stable.” 

When a couple has real religion it will 
draw them together and help them in the 
solution of their problems and thus make 
their marriage more stable. This is best 
ilustrated when both people have a com- 
mon religious background, when they 
are members of the same congregation, 
and when they worship and work to- 
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gether in the same church. To be sure, 
happy marriages do result sometimes 
where such ideal conditions do not exist. 

On the other hand, religion can make 
a marriage “less stable” if the couple 
comes from dissimilar religious back- 
grounds, if they are members of widely 
differing communions (the best example 
would be the marriage between a Cath- 
olic and a Protestant, and if they wor- 
ship and work in different churches. The 
solution, all too often when such con- 
ditions exist, is that one drops out of 
his church and lets the whole respon- 
sibility for religion in the family be borne 
by the other member. 

A potent factor in the strengthening of 
the home from within is the faithful 
use of family devotions. Numerous helps 
are available, although the Bible itself 
is always basic. (Have someone pre- 
pared to tell of his or her experience 
in this respect. Have a display of Family 
Altar helps on hand.) 

Religious pictures, mottos, calendars, 
etc., can also help in adding to the 
Christian atmosphere of the home. 


Sex 
A tremendous emphasis on the matter 
of sex has been made in the last quarter- 
century, largely, it would seem, on ac- 
count of the writings of Freud. Some 
people even get the idea that sex is the 
main thing in successful marriage. Sure- 


ly, young people about to be married 


ought to know as much about sex as 
possible, but it should not be unduly 
emphasized. The best solution is to get 
some sane book on sex and read it to- 
gether. (See the books listed at the end.) 
If further information is desired, or some- 
thing is not clear, consult the pastor or 
the family physician at the time the phys- 
ical examination, required by law in 
many states, is made prior to marriage. 
The married should be patient and pers 
sistent in working out this delicate re- 
lationship and should seek qualified 
counsel when needed. 

In our scripture there is somewhat in- 
direct reference to the matter of sex in 
verses 28, 30 and 31. Paul in his First 
Letter to the Corinthians (Chapter 6:12 
to 7:7) deals more explicity with this 
important matter. (See Dr. John 
Schmidt’s article in The Lutheran of 
December 26, 1945, for an_ excellent 
presentation of the matter. ) 

Following up on the idea of how a 
husband is to love his wife, the lesson— 
in the words of the Goodspeed transla- 
tion—reads, “That is the way husbands 
ought to love their wives—as if they were 
their own bodies; a man who loves his 


wife is really loving himself, for no one 
ever hates his own person, but he feeds 
it and takes care of it, just as Christ 
does with the church, for we are parts 
of His body. Therefore, a man must 
leave his father and mother and attach 
himself to his wife, and they must be- 
come one.” There is literal truth in this 
idea because in the intimacy of marriage 
husband and wife are one flesh. The 
fleshly union of husband and wife in 
Christian marriage is holy, not sinful, a 
fact which also needs to be made clear 
today. There is more to sex in marriage 
than can be seen. It involves far more 
than the merely physical but the whole 
person of both parties. 


Family 

People about to get married ought to 
realize that they are establishing a new 
family, but that no family is really com- 
plete which deliberately has no children. 
There are many people who do not have 
children of their own who would like to 
have them. Adoption of a child may be 
the solution for them. The normal home 
is one into which children are born in 
due course. 

When God gives children, they make 
the family and the home complete. They 
create another natural bond between 
husband and wife. The proper care and 


‘training of their children gives parents 


their greatest task. The truly Christian 
husband and wife will intelligently plan 
the birth of their children, will not neg- 
lect the care of them after birth, and 
will make the wisest possible provision 
for their upbringing, giving due atten- 
tion to their mental and spiritual devel- 
opment as well as their physical care. 


Finance 

More quarrels between married people 
start over the subject of money than over 
any other topic. It is not possible here 
to give specific advice on how to spend 
money—so much for shelter, food, cloth- 
ing, entertainment, church, charities, etc. 
—but one thing it is possible to say— 
live within your income. That is possible, 
no matter how great or low one’s income 
may be. 

A pertinent illustration is found oc- 
casionally in newspapers telling how the 
guardian of some wealthy orphan ap- 
plies to the courts to have the “poor” 
child’s allowance increased from, say, 
$25,000 per year to $40,000, because it 
is impossible to live on the smaller 
amount. 

Live Within Your Income, whatever 
it may be, and give proportionally to 
the work of Christ’s Kingdom. 
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Caution 

There are several miscellaneous items 
which may well be gathered under the 
one heading of “cautions.” 

Are the newly-engaged couple com- 
patible in temperament? They do not 
have to be the same, but this matter 
cannot be overlooked. It is most difficult 
indeed to reform anyone, although some 
people enter matrimony with such an 
intention. 

Do you expect perfection? You aren't 
likely to get it on this earth. 

Misunderstandings are bound to arise. 
Human nature is that way. Learn both 
to forgive and to forget. 

DisappointmentsP Were never pre- 
pared for them, but they are bound to 
come! This is one of the things you 
simply have to take. 

Sarcasm? Cutting remarks? They dig 
deep. They irritate. Little wounds be- 
come big when prodded and probed with 
sarcasm. Studiously avoid it. 

The Ceremony 

The Christian home has its formal be- 
ginning on the day when two Christian 
young people plight their troth before 
witnesses and their pastor solemnizes 
their union in marriage by invoking the 
blessing of Almighty God upon it. Two 
Christian young people will assuredly 
want their union to be solemnized by the 
Church. That means using the Church’s 
Order for Marriage and understanding 
what it means. Those about to be mar- 
ried should carefully study that service 
under the direction of the pastor. 

Many pastors now provide those whom 
they marry with a booklet containing 
the order which they use. From year to 
year increasing numbers of couples seek 
to celebrate their multiplying anniver- 
saries by reading together the order by 
which their union was solemnized. 


Future 

Your pastor is interested not only in 
performing the wedding ceremony but 
he is interested in helping you establish 
Christian family life. One thing that he 
is likely to tell you privately is that you 
ought always to feel at liberty to con- 
sult him in any emergencies or trouble. 

Some people’s first thought when even 
a minor difference arises is to consult a 
lawyer. While there are many fine law- 
yers, yet there are also some who are 
only too willing—for a fee—to break the 
bonds of matrimony, rather than to tie 
them together again. 


Love 
The final word is that where there is 
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proper Christian love, (“even as Christ 
also loved the church,” see text), all 
things can be overcome. If love is absent, 
it’s just about the most impossible thing 
on earth to make a successful marriage. 

Moreover, after marriage, love should 
grow, so that it can become far deeper 
and better than an engaged couple ever 
expected! Marriage requires time to ma- 
ture it. The testimony of those who have 
lived happily is that as they grow older 
their marriage becomes a richer exper- 
ience. 


The Legend of 
The Cross-Roads 


(Continued from Page 4) 


me. My faith in myself and in love 
would be gone. Let me tell you the 
Legend of the Cross Roads.” She related 
to him the legend as Chief Big Core had 
told it to her. 

When she had finished, Paul said, “I 
see you have chosen the steep and 
rugged road to success. Great will be 
your reward. Good night and God bless 
you.” 

Back in the city, a strange unrest 
took possession of Paul Runyon. He felt 
cramped in his room, which heretofore 
had been quite adequate. The tall build- 
ings closed in around him and smothered 
The city. young people were like 
strangers to him. In long, sleepless nights, 
Ma-mah-mah’s gentle whisper “Friend” 
came to him. Thoughts of Carol Lee and 
the Legend of the Cross Roads filled his 
waking hours. 

A few months later he qualified for 
missionary work on the Qualla Reserva- 
tion. And today, the free schools for 
Cherokee Indians, the many influential 
churches governed almost entirely by 
young people, the Boy and Girl “Scouts,” 
the scientific farming that increased the 
yield and improved the soil, all stand 
a living record of the work of Paul Run- 
yon, of Chief Big Core of the Cherokees, 
and of the untiring and faithful love of 
Carol Lee. 
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Hungarian Church Ousts 
Bishop Ordass From Office 


A Special Court of the Lutheran 
Church of Hungary has ordered im- 
prisoned Bishop Lajos Ordass removed 
from office, it was reported in Budapest 
on April 2 by Eghazi Eresito, official 
Protestant news agency. 


Bishop Ordass has been Primate of the 
Hungarian Church since 1945, when he 
was elected as head of the Montana Dio- 
cese, the largest of the four dioceses of 
the Church, with 300,000 members or 
half the total number of Lutherans in 
Hungary. 

Action was taken by the special court, 
elected at a recent meeting of the 
Church’s General Assembly, in the face 
of Bishop Ordass’ repeated refusals to 
resign his post following his conviction 
on September 28, 1948, on charges of 
neglecting to report to the Hungarian 
National Bank foreign currency assets 
held. Bishop Ordass, who pleaded not 
guilty, was sentenced to two years in 
prison and was deprived of civil rights 
for five years. 

According to informed circles here, the 
most likely candidate to succeed Bishop 
Ordass is The Rev. Laszlo Dezsery, 36, 
an avowed Communist, who is editor of 
“Evangelikus Elet,” official periodical of 
the Hungarian Church. Virtually all im- 
portant offices in the Church are now 
filled by Communists or collaborators 
with the present regime in Hungary. 

No information is available as to 
whether or not Bishop Ordass was 
granted remission of the remainder of 
his prison sentence under the amnesty 
proclaimed by the government on the 
oceasion of Liberation Day on April 4. 
Failing release on amnesty, he will not 
be set free until next August on comple- 
tion of his full term of two years. 

There is also speculation in Budapest 
as to what course the government will 
take in regard to Bishop Ordass when he 
is released from prison, whether he will 
be permitted to remain in Hungary or be 
asked to leave the country. 


Cross-Word Puzzle Solution 


(See Page 5) 
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POTHER LEACUE 
“T”? SHIRT 


ORDER YOURS EARLY 


For Summer Camps For Conventions 


Flocked In Blue Combed Yarn Shirt 


No loyal Leaguer will resist this chance to purchase a “T” Shirt with the 


Luther League Emblem right smack on its front 
Sizes: Small, Medium and Large 
Price: $1.00 each 3 for $2.95 
Child’s sizes and dozen lots available 


Order from 


MELVIN RIES 


850 COLONIAL AVENUE UNION, NEW JERSEY 
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The Old Welcomes the New! 


Change is what keeps us all alive and alert. A person 
or a project both suffer from sameness, and the tendency 
of all life is to become so well adjusted to a situation as 
to resist all change. 


A splendid change is about to become effective in the 
life of The Luther League of America and in the editor- 
ship of The Luther League Review. There will be a new 
Associate Secretary and Editor in the editor’s chair at 
Headquarters, 405 Muhlenberg Building, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, by the time this issue reaches you. 
Indeed, that will be an accomplished fact before this is- 
sue comes to your home, as the new incumbent will take 
over active leadership in the work described by his title 
on May Ist. 

On another page (10) in this issue Executive Secretary 
Joseph W. Frease introduces to readers of this magazine 
and to all Luther Leaguers everywhere the personable, 
new, young Secretary whom the Executive Committee 
has chosen to succeed “ye olde editor,” who retires with 
the completion of this issue of The Luther League Review. 

It is not the purpose of this little advance write-up to 
take away the pleasantly informative angle from that 
which Secretary Frease has written. It is simply the pur- 
pose of the retiring editor to use this space to welcome 
the new editor. It is a change, we know, which can not 
but work out for the best interests of the magazine and 
for its growing group of readers. 

Look for the changes which he is sure to introduce into 
the style and content of The Luther League Review. We 
believe that we have had a good magazine, deserving of 
larger support than it has ever received from the youth ot 
the Church. But we know that the magazine is going to 
be better and better and is going to appeal more strongly 
to young people in the future than it has in the past. That 
means that the subscription list is going to continue to 
grow. 

That, you know, is the greatest possible encouragement 
you can give to an editor—to purchase and read his pub- 
lication. The old editor heartily welcomes the new editor, 
and he urges you to welcome the new editor with a surge 
of new subscriptions to The Luther League Review. 


CHRIST IN EVERY PURSE 


Copies of the picture (21%4 x 3% inches) appropriately imprinted with 
a personal message on the back are available: 


$4.00 per 100 
.50 cents per dozen 
Please send payment with your order 
@ JESUS CHRIST—MAN’‘S BEST FRIEND 
@ CARRY HIS PICTURE IN YOUR PURSE 
@ USE HIS PICTURE TO WITNESS FOR HIM 
® KNOW HIS WILL BY READING HIS WORD 


Orde: from 
THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


405 Muhlenberg Building 


1228 Spruce Streei Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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“Shock of Joy” Claims Lives of 
Pastors on Arrival Here 


(Continued from Page 20) 


By a strange coincidence, a similar tragic end befell 
another DP pastor, The Rev. Karl Teel, formerly of Es- 
tonia. He died of a heart attack on January 11, a few days 
after he had reached America after years as a displaced 
person in Germany. He also was scheduled for clinical 
training at Grace Church in Winchester, Va., before be- 
coming a full-time pastor in the United Lutheran Church. 


In the opinion of The Rev. Dr. Paul A. Kirsch, Assist- 
ant Executive Secretary of The Board of American Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran Church, the sudden deaths 
of the DP pastors could be attributed to the “shock of 
joy” they experienced in receiving a “warm and loving 
welcome” in the United States after years of hardship and 
uncertainty as exiles from their homeland. 
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Newberry, S. C. 


IS... A Senior College of the U. L. C. A. 
Fully Accredited 
A Home Away from Home 


Interested in the Individual 
Why not write for folder and catalog? 


Address: PRESIDENT JAMES C. KINARD 
Drawer 425, Newberry, S. C. 


A Century of Faith 
Devoted to Education 


has brought to Wittenberg nationwide recognition as a 
strong liberal arts college. True to its Christian heritage, 
Wittenberg develops the well-rounded student—intellect- 
ually, spiritually, physically, socially. 


Write for tre Catalog and View Book 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Founded in 1845 Springfield, Ohio 


WATERLOO COLLEGE 


Affiliated with the University of Westem Ontario 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


The only Senior Arts College of the Lutheran Church in Canada. 
Co-educational courses leading to the B.A. Degree. 

Men’s and Women’s Residences on the Campus. 

Moderate Tuition Fees and Cost of Living. 


For further information apply to: 


H. T. Lenmann, B.A., Tu.D., President 


Christian Training Grounds 
THE HOME—THE CHURCH—THE SCHOOL 


Gettysburg College 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 
Coeducational 


Fully Accredited 
A Liberal Arts College Dedicated to the Building 
of Christian Character 


For Additional Information Consult 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


ONEONTA, NEW YORK 


The Lutheran College of the Catskills 


Founded 1928 Co-Educational 


A Four-year fully accredited college controlled 
by the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York, emphasizing Christian values. 


A.B. and B.S. degrees in Liberal Arts. 


Secondary Teaching, Business Administration, 
Nursing. 


Full-time Christian Service (Parish Work). 


Pre-professional programs in major fields. 
Students admitted in September and February 


Henry J. Arnovp, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


THIEL COLLEGE 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


A Christian College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Fully Accredited 


For information write to 
Dean Herbert G. Gebert President William F. Zimmerman 
An Institution of the Pittsburgh Synod 


Co-educational 


UNIVERSITY 
AT SELINSGROVE 


SUSQUEHANN 


IN THE HEART OF PENNSYLVANIA 


An Accredited Co-Educational College, 
Dedicated to Christian Scholarship 


6 LIBERAL ARTS 

® MUSIC G. Morris SMITH, 
@ 

® 


TEACHER TRAINING A.M., D.D., LL.D., 


President 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Midland College is a 4-year co- 
educational liberal arts college; defi- 
nitely Christian in atmosphere and 
practices. Fully accredited. Moderate 
expenses. Affiliated with The United 
Lutheran Church in America. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


Wittram P. Hreronymus, Pu.D., President 


63rd Year FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


SET YOUR COURSE 
for the FUTURE 


One ship drives east and another drives west 
With the self-same winds that blow; 

Tis the set of the sails : 

And not the gales 

That tells them the way to go. 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Sailing upon the sea of life calls 
for a healthy body, a well-trained 
mind, and a strong Christian faith. 
The church college can help pre- 
pare you to steer a straight course 
in life and attain worthwhile goals. 


These Are the Colleges of Your Church: 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE, Carthage, Illinois NEWBERRY COLLEGE, Newberry, South Carolina 
GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania ROANOKE COLLEGE, Salem, Virginia 

HARTWICK COLLEGE, Oneonta, New York SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY, Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania 
LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE, Hickory, North Carolina THIEL COLLEGE, Greenville, Pennsylvania 

MARION COLLEGE (Junior), Marion, Virginia WAGNER COLLEGE, Staten Island, New York 

MIDLAND COLLEGE, Fremont, Nebraska WATERLOO COLLEGE, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, Allentown, Pennsylvania WITTENBERG COLLEGE, Springfield, Ohio 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


